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HELPING ARCHITECT AND 
CONTRACTOR FULFILL 
THEIR PLEDGES .... 


When work must be completed on 
schedule, materials must be delivered 
on time and installations must be 
made quickly and efficiently. A manu- 
facturer is selected as much for his 
capacity for meeting his promises as 
for his ability to produce a superior 
product. Thorp has built an enviable 
reputation for doing both. When the 
Sterrick Building of Memphis was 
under construction, 132 sets of ele- 
vator enclosures were installed with- 
out causing the slightest delay to the 
other trades on the job. The ability 
of Thorp to hold up its end on any 
project is recognized by architects 
and contractors—a record deservedly 
earned. 


THORP FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS . . . . MINNESOTA 


The Sterrick Building, Memphis, 
Tenn. Wyatt C. Hedrick, Inc., Archi- 
tects and Engineers. Doors, frames and 
trim are baked bronze enamel of special 
shade to meet the architects’ require- 
ments. 
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lie can live ona 
few cents worth 
of rice a day. So 
Coolie work, 
such asit is, costs 
very little. 

— 


This every day fuel 
saving; plus sturdy steel 
construction which adds 
many extra years to the 
life of a Kewanee; brings 
its actual cost down toa 
point that makes it a pre- 
ferred investment. 


If the fuel supply in your 
city is a problem, investi- 
gate the advantages of a 
Kewanee Smokeless before 
making a boiler selection. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator & Standard 


Sanitary Corporation 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Branches in Principal Cities 


MEMBER OF 
STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 


lt Costs Less 
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KEWANEE 


steEL FQOILERS 






A Kewanee Smokeless Boiler, designed 
and built by American workmen according 
to American standards, burns the lowest 
priced coals (even screenings); and does it 
very thoroughly. It lives on cheap coal yet 
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IN CONSTRUCTION 


Perfect Manufacturing methods are 
bound to reflect themselves in quality. In 
Smith & Wesson Flush Valve plants there 
are no “workmen.” Rather they are 
craftsmen—men skilled at their particular 
task — specialists — from whose experience 
and ability comes your protection, assuring 
you of consistent, inbuilt superiority. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Flush Valve Division 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


: : : : icati 7 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
The American Architect, published monthly by International Publications, Inc., 57th Street at ‘oe aS cone 

ea iption, $5.00. Entered cond class matter, April 5th, 1926, at the Post Office, at New York, N. Y., w 
a a ie ast a March 3rd, 1897. Issue number 2592, dated February, 1931. 
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[-\lcoa Aluminum expresses 


both the grace and the vigor 








Entrance doors, exemplifying the adaptability of 


Alcoa Aluminum. (See above) 
| 


of today’s design » +» + +» 


The Howard Avenue Trust & Savings 
Bank Building, Chicago; Architect— 
Jens J. Jensen; General Contractor — Wm. 
G. McNulty © Bro., Chicago; Orna- 
mental Metal Contractors—The E. M. 
Weymer Co., Inc., Chicago, and The 


~ 
\ 


s 4 


The entire vault gate construction is fabricated out 
American Iron and Wire Works, Chicago. of Alcoa Aluminum. (See above) 





N design and detail, the Howard Avenue Trust & Savings 
Bank Building, Chicago, expresses both grace and vigor. 


Using Alcoa No. 43 Aluminum Alloy—the architect, Jens J. 
bs Jensen, has secured a pleasing combination of strength, durability 
ise ee and softness of tone—an effect in evidence in front door and vesti- 


Te eT bule grilles, lobby door frames and grilles, mail box, balcony and 
ui) “ai ili ld _ stair railing, vault grilles and screen. 


Alcoa Aluminum is produced in cast, extruded and sheet form. 





_ a In any form it is easily worked and finished. It is remarkably light 
A strikingly pleasing effect is obtained by the use = 1 /3 the weight of other metals commonly used— but it is strong 
of Alcoa Aluminum for all visible metal. (See above) : : : . , ‘ 
and tough. It is eminently adaptable for exterior use as it resists 
corrosion—does not streak adjoining surfaces. And, with all its 
Hand rails, grilles and night deposit box as wellas virtues, Alcoa Aluminum is low in cost—comparable to other 
ee (Sec bolen)” are wrought of Alcoa Alu’ metals which do not possess its specific advantages. These im- 
1 portant advantages are putting Alcoa Aluminumat the architects’ 
disposal for spandrels, mullions, sills, door frames, grilles and for 
many other purposes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Alcoa No. 43 Aluminum Alloy is recommended for most archi- 
tectural purposes. To meet the numerous demands for structural 
stability, Alcoa Aluminum alloys are available in various tensile 
strengths. Ineach of our offices we have competent representatives 
with a wealth of experience as to the decorative and structural 
uses of each of the special Alcoa Aluminum alloys. The services 
of these representatives are available to the designer and the 
specification writer. May we urge you to accept this cooperation 
without obligation in designing and writing specifications 
for buildings in which Alcoa Aluminum alloys will 
form a part? ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 
2440 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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SCHULTZE & WEAVER - = Architects 
H. G. Batcom - - Structural Engineer 
Geo. A. FULLER Co. - General Contractors 
AMERICAN BRIDGE Co. - - Fabricators 
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NOV HOTEL PEERRE 











Another palatial New York hotel, the magnificent Hotel 
Pierre at Fifth Avenue and 6lst Street, is added to the 
imposing list of notable structures in whose construction 
C B sections (Carnegie Beams) have been used. If you 
are interested in efficient and economical steel construc- 
tion, investigate the merits of these modern sections. 


Our engineers are at your service. F 
: 7 11 














CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - 





PITTSBURGH - 


2 | 
Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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approved ornament from 


our Chicago Studios 


Architects everywhere will be interested in the modern plaster 
ornaments being produced in our Chicago Studios. A portfolio 
of this new and brilliant ornament has just been prepared and is 
available for architects and designers. In this portfolio you will 
Prof. Rexford 


Newcomb, Pro- 


f / Ad- ; , ‘ : 
reegges 4a- tastes of the designer. This book will prove a helpful tool in de- 


Chicago Studios. 


find not one type of ornament but a variety to suit the individual 





signing and creating interiors of good taste in the modern manner. 
At this time we wish to also announce to architects the retention of Professor Rexford 
Newcomb of the University of Illinois, as professional advisor to our Chicago Studios. 
Mr. Newcomb is Professor of the History of Architecture at the University of Illinois 
and is the author of many well-known architectural books. He will act as our advisor 


and consultant to insure our clients approved designs of authenticity and beauty. This is 





just another step on the part of the Architectural Decorating Company to insure our 


nw 


clients the most complete service possible in the plaster ornament field. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING CO. 


1600 South Jefferson Street 


Cc H I * A G O Ornaments 


Name 


Addre 
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ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY 
1600 South Jefferson St., Dept.C, Chicago. Illinois 


Please send me your Portfolio of Moderne Plaster 











NEW MODERN TOILET SEATS 
__FOR MODERN BUILDINGS. 





Sealed—Empire Seamless Finish abso- 
lutely seals the wood core of the seat 
against germ-laden moisture. Sanitary 
because there are no laps or joints to 
collect dirt or come apart. 








Empire White Seamless Finish 


Empire White Seamless Finish toilet seats are ideal for 
the modern hotel, apartment or office building. These 
new seats offer every advantage of the most expensive 
toilet seat at a price that enables the architect or owner 


to make a substantial saving on cost. 


We believe that our Empire finish is unexcelled by any 
other type of finish on the market today. 


Empire Seamless Finish is made from pure Pyralin dis- 
solved and then applied to the seat in liquid form. This 
produces a tough, glistening, sanitary finish, impervious 
to moisture. Sanitary, because there are no laps or joints 
to collect germ-laden dirt. Easy to keep clean because 
an occasional wipe with a damp cloth will keep them 
spotless and glistening. 


Guaranteed for five years not to crack, chip, craze or peel. 


Distributed by leading jobbers and plumbing supply 


houses. 








Staseo Arch-Built Hard Rubber Seats 


Because of the special arch construction these seats have 
Arch Construction— The only hard-rubber exceptional strength and resiliency. Stasco Arch-Built seats 


seat on the market with a 3/16-inch uniform 
wall of pure hard rubber. Hollow poboy oe are the only hard rubber seats on the market with a solid 


sually strong and resilient. wall of hard rubber is" thick. They are built to withstand 
all of the hard knocks and abuses of public use. The lustre 
of these seats is permanent because the hard rubber itself 
is buffed to a high polish. 

Heavy nickel or chromium-plated brass hinges are attached 
to brass insert anchors molded into solid rubber. These 
seats can also be supplied with hard rubber-covered hinges 
eliminating all exposed metal. 


Sold by leading plumbing supp:y houses. 


Fully guaranteed. Moderately priced. A special A.I.A. 
file folder on Stasco Seats will be mailed on request. 


STAN DARD TANK AND SEAT CO. 


CAMDEN . . . . . ° - NEW JERSEY 
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Midland lerra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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COGS ...cogs...cogs...untold millions of them... 
synchronize...mesh... grind out in concert the prod- 
ucts of a vast industrial civilization. As cogs in the 
swift evolution of industry for over 25 years, Peelle 
Doors have contributed constantly increasing effi- 
ciency. In aggregate the minutes they saved... the 
human labor they lightened ...the economies they 
effected . .. speak with convincing logic. In all its 
varied phases, Peelle Doors are an integral part of 
modern industry's vertical traffic program. Motorized 
—they render automatic entrance and exit at the 
touch of an electric button. Assured safety, greater 
speed, simplicity of operation and low-cost mainte- 
nance are invisibly written into the specifications with 
the name Peelle. A Peelle catalog will be gladly sent 
upon request, or consult our engineering division. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 30 other cities 
In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 
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Decorative Value - Practical Value - 


Hand in Hand 


The architect finds beauty and _ reinforced, new live rubber floor- 

















decorative value in Stedman _ ing insures continuous satisfac- __ NEW 
Reinforced Rubber Tile. He _ tion for the client by its silence, { cuSTOM DEPARTMENT 
finds in them a great adapt-_ sanitary qualities, dustlessness, We announce the estab- | 
ability to almost any architec- ease of maintenance, comfort, ne <8 tes ee | 
tural treatment. He has the and prolonged resistance towear. which in peopeced to lnsichgeat | 
choice of a wide variety of pat- For over ten years, these signal ee ee ee 
terns and color combinations, advantages have all contributed tect. Flexibility of process, 
through Stedman’sstandardand to a steady impressive, and _ a a pet 
custom color types in tile and merited increase of prestige sible this revolutionary “to 
border forms. among architects and the public. noo Fda saa pli 
(Please note Announcement at Send for architectural catalog, with any of our sales organi- 
right, of our new Architectural with full description, specifica- ee are 
Custom Department. ) tions and color-charts. Stedman \ executives, i eal 


The practical value of Stedman RubberFlooringCompany.South 


Rubber Tile 


Tile is just as apparent. This’ Braintree, Massachusetts. 


Stedman Reinforeed 


* REINFORCED: In the Stedman Process minute cotton filaments, uniting 
with the rubber under high pressure and heat, are responsible for its unusual 
resistance to wear and distention, its lasting resilience and smooth impervious 
surface—characterized by color veinings of remarkable fineness and beauty. 









The Dining Room of the Chicago Club, Chicago. Granger 
& Bollenbacher, Architects. The floor is laid in an interesting 
pattern worked outin three contrasting Stedman tilings— Red 
Gold Paisley, Black Gold and Grey Walnut Gold. 


or 
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Fabric 


poteannn What Mrs. Architect 
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Ae wives usually have a keen apprecia- 
tion for the finer aspects of home furnishing. 
So we make this suggestion: Send for a few represen- 
tative patterns of this rich fabric wall covering and go 
into a conference with Mrs. Architect. 


Chances are she will find them the most charming 
patterns and beautiful colorings she has ever seen in 
moderately priced wall coverings. 

She will be delighted with their 

refreshing individuality — and much 

of their charm she will attribute to 

their richness of fabric texture. 


And Mrs. Architect will be quick to 
see the practical side of Wall-Tex. 
Those dust streaks from radiators — 
and children’s finger marks above 


say — 
VA 
if you showed 


her these rich 
Fabric Hall 
Coverings in 
charming new 
patterns «+> 


the stairway —are easily wiped away with a damp 
cloth. Colors, even the most subtle pastel shades, are 
non-fading. The beauty of this fabric wall covering 
lasts for years. 


Wall-Tex is used in many of America’s finest residences 

—and because of its long-run economy it is the ideal 

wall-covering for hotels, hospitals, public buildings 
of all kinds. 


Write us today for interesting folder, 
“The Modern Trend in Wall Cover- 
ings” and samples of charming new 
patterns styled by Virginia Hamill. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. B-2 Columbus, Ohio 


WALL -TEX 
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Wall Coverings 


of Enduring Beauty 
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. The surpassing beauty: \of a Tudor Stone Roof is due in 
, no slight, degree, to the wide range of colors with which 
ene lowed the slate. \W cathering and fast color 

green, buff, purple, mottled green and purple, gray, black, 
» golden tints, ich, browns—to name a few—lend rare 
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WEST PAWLET, VERMONT 
fete’ Setyice rena 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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TRENGTH FIRST 


Rail Steel reinforcing bars furnish the highest strength 


and toughness for reinforced concrete structures of 
every type. Rolled to a high uniform standard by— 


Buffalo Steel Company . Tonawanda, N. Y. Laclede Steel Company . St. Louis, Mo. 

Calumet Steel Company. . Chicago, Ill. Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connors Steel Company . Birmingham, Ala. Pollak Steel Company . Cincinnati, Ohio 

Franklin Steel Works . . Franklin, Pa. West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Mills in Canada: 

Burlington Steel Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. Canadian Tube and Steel Products Ltd., Montreal 


For further information write 


Rail Steel Bar Association, Builders Bldg., Chicago 


RAIL STE] 


for concrete reinforcing 
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These buildings save space and heat with 


CORK ~ INSULATED 
RADIATOR RECESSE 


——_~—_.- -— 

























Korpers Buitpine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mercuanpise Marr (Waiting 


Ms IVE us more rental space,” build- Room), Chicago, Ill. 
ing owners demand. So the archi- State Bank Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 
tect fits heating units inside the walls of Ixptaxa axp Micutcax Exectax 


Beuiipine, South Bend, Ind. 


the building. 

In modern structures these radiator 
recesses are insulated with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. Walls must be kept thin or 
there is no saving in space. But the 
thinner the walls, the more heat is lost 
through them—unless its passage is 
stopped. Heat must be thrown into the 
room to be effective—not conducted 
outdoors by brick or steel. 

The insulating efficiency of Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard assures permanent 
service. Its resistance to moisture makes 
it last as long as the building itself. 
Structurally strong, it is easily worked 
for this or any other type of installation. 


Menarry Mepicat Coiiece, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BensamMin FraNKLIN Hicu Scuoot, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jerrerson Junior Hicu Scuoor, 


Rochester, i. 


Wortnen Bank Bveirvine, Little 
Rock, Ark. 





Pittsburgh's largest office building, the 

Koppers Building, architects Graham, 

Anderson, Probst, and White. Here 

Armstrong's Corkboard serves many 

purposes, including the insulation of 
radiator recesses, 





Many other uses 


There are many places where Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard is serving building 
needs. For years it has insulated roofs of 
all kinds. Especially in factories, where 
“ceiling sweat” threatens damage to 
materials and machinery corkboard on 
the roof checks this danger. It makes it 
possible to maintain low temperatures in 
cold storage plants and quick-freezing 
rooms. 

Because of its unique composition, | it ie | 
cork is useful for many other purposes. j{i/HUH ’ 
Air-borne sounds can be muffled with J ni 
cork. So Armstrong’s Corkoustic, the 3 
cork acoustical material which lends 
itself to decoration, lines many school 
and theater auditoriums. Cork is re- ree 
silient, too. Armstrong’s Cork Machinery Jt mav be just the material you are look- errans ofa couvecron-nearen 
Isolation absorbs vibration and noise ing for now to do some special work, — 
caused by all types of machinery. Inthe solve some puzzling situation. Arm- 
Koppers Building, for instance, vibration strong engineers are always at your 
has been banished from air compressors _ service for consultation. Armstrong Cork 
and ventilating pumps by means of cork. & Insulation Company, 936 Concord 

Every day sees some new use for cork. Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstrong’ Cork Products 


CORK BOARD..CORK COVERING ..CORKOUSTIC .. CORK MACHINERY ISOLATION..INSULATING BRICK 
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This sketch shows how radiator recesses 
are being insulated in modern office 
buildings. 
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1. Seymour H. Knox _ residence, 3. General Howard 3S. Borden resi- 


Aiken, S. C., Peabody, Wilson and dence, Rumson, N. J., George 8S 
Brown, Architects. Chappell, Architect. 

2. L. H. Shearman estate, Manhasset, 4. Thos. A Edison Junior High 
L. 1., J. W. O'Connor, Architect. School, West Orange, N. J., Guilbert 





& Betelle, Architects. A 
N. C., Atwood Nash Ine., Architects. 


New Jersey. 











Richmond Borough Hall, 8&t. 
State Capitol Building, Raleigh, George, S. I., Carrere and Hastings, 
Architects. 

United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, 8. S. L. Rothafel Bronze Tablet, 
Roxy Theatre, New York. 


“Ornamental Metal Work By FISkKE—” 


HE frequency with which the 

phrase “ornamental metal work by 
FISKE” has appeared in architectural 
specifications during the past 70 years 
is in itself a fitting testimonial to the 
ability of the FISKE organization. 


FISKE consultory or design services cov- 
ering every phase of ornamental work 
for residential or industrial usage are 
always available to interested architects. 
Illustrated catalogue or booklet on any 
specialty will be sent on request. 


IRON 


J.W. Fiske vie. 


80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


SFeCIALIS TS 


IN ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
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Genesee Valley ‘Trust Company, prov iding enduring beauty, 
as modern as the non-tarnishing alloys used on the outside of 
our finest buildings today. 

Salubra is washable—fadeless—permanent. Even after years 
of service, its colors are as fresh and lovely—as immaculately 
Walls—Salubra clean and spotless as the day it was put on the wall, for Salubra 


Pattern 30388 can be scrubbed clean with brush, soap and water with no more 


thought of damage than if you were cleaning bathroom tiling. 
Salubra makes it practical to use those beautiful delicate col- 
ors which give a room both atmosphere and charm. There are 


hundreds of delightful patterns from soft pastel shades to richly bril- 











liant colorings. All are the creations of leading [-uropean artists. 
Salubra is actually “ paint-by-the-roll”— fine oil colors applied 
on waterproof parchment paper. Salubra is equal in protection 
to six coats of oil paint on a zine base. 
Let us tell you more about Salubra and its advantages for 
offices, hotels, homes, ete. Write Frederic Blank & Company, 
230 Park Ave., New Y ork—or a4 N. W abash Ave., Chicago. 


Walls—Salubra 
Pattern 30824 


——— 











REG. UV. &. PAT. OFF. 


WONT FADE WILL WASH 


Walls — Salubra 
Pattern 29165 


Dado—Salubra 
Pattern 3337D 


Ceiling—Salubra 
Pattern 30711 


Walls— Salubra 
Pattern 30764 















Genesee Valley Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York—Architects, 
Voorhees, Gmelin and Walker, 
New York, N. Y.; Associate Arch- 
itect, Carl C. Ade, Rochester, 
New York; Seebach-Kimble, Inc., 
Decorators, Rochester, New York. 
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Concrete columns and floors at the newly remodeled Saddle & Sirloin Club, 
Chicago; high- early- strength concrete made with Universal Atlas methods and 
cement used in the construction. Poirot Construction Co., Chicago, contractor. 


aving time and materials 


with Universal Atlas high-early-strength concrete 


@ @ @ The high-early-strength concrete used in 

remodeling the Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chicago, 

permitted the removal of alternate rows of shores five 

days after the concrete was placed. This is much 

sooner than is practicable with concrete made by 

ordinary methods. Notonly wastime saved but equip- 

ment also. Shores that were removed at the five-day 

periods were immediately available for use on other sana 
sections of the work. This permitted the contractor ATLAS‘ 
to cut down on the equipment required for the job. : ‘Porta a 1. 


@ @ @ High-early-strength concrete made with 
Universal Atlas methods and cement (the same 
Universal Atlas standard portland cement as furnished 
for regular work) is stronger, more durable and more 
watertight than ordinary concrete. Send for booklet 
containing these methods for saving time and secur- wp: Universal 
ing improved concrete. . .. . . « « © «© e+ “> Portlar 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


NEw YORK bd @: "tas 8 
jem Oniversal Atlas Cement Co. Bam 
cabont Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation oan 


PITTSBURGH OKLAHOMA CITY 
CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM 


r epirere Concrete for Permanence Goss 
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The Cover 


HURCHES in Palermo, Italy, 

form the subject of this month’s 
cover, a water color by Sherwood T. 
Allen which was made while he was 
on a four and a half months’ tour 
which included North Africa, Italy, 
and France. 


Mr. Allen writes that he was “born 
in the Great Northwest, raised in the 
shadow of the Rockies, and inherited 
a pretty large share of wanderlust.” 
He has worked in all four corners of 
the United States, and in Mexico 
and Canada. 


Following graduation, Mr. Allen 
worked in the offices of Penrose Stout, 
Shreve and Lamb, and Dwight James 
Baum, all New York architects. 


Next Month 


SUPERVISION—How to make 
clients want it when they don’t. 

DESIGN—Photo murals as a new 
and effective means of interior dec- 
oration. 

MATERIALS—Knotty pine, with 
measured details of some early Colonial 
rooms in museums. 
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For BETTER BUILDINGS 


TEEL SHEETS are serving an important 
and ever growing list of uses. For roofing 
and siding in industrial construction; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, 

and similar uses in well-built structures; for 
ventilating and air-conditioning systems in 
great skyscrapers; for molding, sash, trim and 
doors in fireproof buildings; and for metal 
furniture, cabinets, and equipment for both 
office and home. Also in growing demand for 
airfield work, culverts, and underground uses. 
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Be sure the sheet metal you use has a reputation 
for quality and endurance. Specify AMERICAN 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all purposes. KrysToNeE quality 
(steel alloyed with copper) gives maximum rust- 
resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A GOOD HOUSE 


By Benjamin F. Betts, A. 1. A. 


HILE the exploits of George Washington as a truthful boy, 

great statesman and valiant soldier are emphasized on the 

anniversary of his birth, the contribution of his family to 

American domestic architecture is given scant attention. Yet 
today Mt. Vernon, a harmonious unit, restful and dignified, well-built, 
stands pre-eminently a good house. In enlarging the original house 
built by his elder brother, Washington said: “Nothing but durable ma- 
terials shall be used in this house”; to his good taste we are indebted for 
a living example of a house designed with refinement and restraint. Of 
the multitudes who have visited and who will visit this historic shrine 
there must be few who have not been impressed by its beauty or have 
failed to realize that Mt. Vernon was not only the country seat of the 
“father of our country” but that it is also the symbol of what a good 
house should be. 


GOOD house takes its place gracefully in its environment. It 

fits its site. It meets the specific requirements of those who live 
in it. If it meets these needs well, it must of necessity express some- 
thing of the personality and individuality of its owners. It is a house 
built of honest materials and honest workmanship. True to itself it 
typifies the spirit of a home-loving people. 


HE home is said to be the backbone of the nation. Good houses 
cannot fail to cement the qualities that make good homes, better 
citizens, and a more stable and upright nation. In giving American 


families houses that are a ‘source of profound influence and inspira- 
tion in the lives of all citizens,” architects are making a substantial 


contribution to the well-being of the United States. 
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the GOVERNMENT 






TREATING ARCHITECTS 


FAIRLY ? 


O what extent should govern- 
ment enter into business? In maintaining a Supervising 
Architect’s office which is actually a “Designing” archi- 
tect’s office, hasn’t the United States Government entered 
into competition with all architects of this country? A 
“Supervising” architect’s office has its place and is an 
essential government office. The extent to which the 
government should enter into the practice of architecture 
has been a moot question for years. The present unem- 
ployment emergency should demonstrate the fallacy of 
the precedent that has been set up and the desirability 
of employing private architects to design Government 
buildings. 

If the Government is justified in conducting an archi- 
tectural office in competition with its private citizens, 
who have invested capital in the maintaining of offices 
throughout the country, it can with equal propriety and 
justice enter into any other business. So far the Govern- 
ment has not entered into the making of automobiles, 
fabricating of steel, production of cement, nor the opera- 
tion of public utilities. 

Business is not the function of government. A gov- 
ernment is set up to administer the affairs of state; to 
regulate the affairs of the nation for the good of the 
whole. The question was summed up by Abraham 
Lincoln, “A Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people .. .” 

However, the question is not wholly one of whether 
the Government should or should not usurp the func- 
tions of private architects, but whether or not in the 
last analysis the nation obtains the best designed build- 
ings for its money in which to conduct the affairs of 
government. Is it not reasonable to assume that a proper 
selection of private architects would result in better con- 
ceived buildings that would better meet locations and 
traditions than one designed in a remote central office? 

What the office of the Supervising Architect thinks 
about the employment of outside architects is graphically 
told in Government reports of the discussion which re- 
sulted when Congress was asked for an appropriation 
to cover 1932 activities. This discussion took place on 
November 24, 1930, before the Subcommittee of House 
Committee on Appropriations in charge of the Treasury 
Appropriation Bill for 1932. Included among those who 
took part in the discussion were Ferry K. Heath, Secre- 
tary in Charge of Public Buildings; James A. Wetmore, 
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By 


Benjamin F. Betts, A.I.A. 





THIS OFFICIAL DOCUMENT 


tells when and how the government 


employs private architects for local work 


Acting Supervising Architect; L. C. Martin, assistant 
to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
public buildings, members of the subcommittee, and 
others. 

William R. Wood, chairman of the subcommittee, 
wanted to know whether the employment of outside 
architects would not expedite the public buildings pro- 
gram. -He said, “If you will take my own town, for 
instance, where they will build a new court-house, we 
have some of the best architects in the country. They 
know the kind of building that is suitable for that sec- 
tion of the country and they could draw plans for the 
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AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT 
WIDELY QUOTED 





in editorials and letters written by architects 
to newspapers in an effort to make the govern- 
ment realize the urgency of immediate action 
only possible through widespread employment 
of private architects, as urged in the editorial 
on page 19 of the December, 1930, issue 
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The Government should employ 
private architects and 


GET SOME WORK STARTED 


By Benjamin 


program of public construction work should be given favorable consideration 
by Congress and the Treasury Department. To do so would be in harmony 
with the government’s avowed intention to have underway within the next few 
months what is reported to be a billion dollars worth of construction work as a 


MPLOYMENT of private architects as a means of expediting the government’s 


means of relieving unemployment. 

In the past, the Treasury Department has had but limited power to engage outside 
architects. . But on July 3, 1930, an act was passed which gives this department au- 
thority to contract with private architects for complete services. The Treasury 
Department has made the statement that the question of employing private arch- 








Betts, A.1I.A. 


building which would be perfectly proper. Do you not 
think that you could expedite this business a whole lot 
by using local architects at, perhaps, a cheaper figure 
than by doing it here, handling this great mass of busi- 
ness in your establishment ?” 

To this, Mr. Heath, Secretary in Charge of Public 
Buildings, replied, “You could not do it more cheaply.” 

James A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect, at 
once amplified this statement saying, ‘““You could not do 
it more cheaply nor faster. In every case where we have 
matched our office against outside architects we have 
beaten them in time and cost.” 

Where speed is a requirement probably the average 
architect could compete successfully. Time spent in the 
preparation of sketches and working drawings is an im- 
portant element when work must be gotten underway 
quickly, but the proper (Continued on page 100) 
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YOU CANT 


HOULD we or should we not solve cur present 
day architectural problems in terms of modern 
materials, modern construction and in consonance 

with the modern point of view without too much slavish 
regard for tradition? Is it not true that every great 
age of civilization has produced a contemporary archi- 
tecture? In asking this I am thinking of the great 
temples in Egypt, the Parthenon in Greece, Notre 
Dame in France, the architecture of the Italian Renais- 
sance and subsequent periods in which the architects 
planned and designed their buildings with materials 
which were at hand, solving the problems of the day 
in which they lived. 

Let us take a cross section through the present day 
movement in architecture, and pause to consider the 
manner in which we accomplish certain things and our 
reasons for so doing. This is distinctly a machine age. 
Today we are able to turn out thousands of motor cars 
in twenty-four hours, whereas only thirty or forty years 
ago perhaps one or two beautiful carriages would have 
been manufactured in the same time. In some instances, 
during the dark and middle ages, centuries were re- 


SATISFY 


‘Horse and Buggy’ 






THE MOTOR CAR 


By FRANCIS KEALLY, A.1. A. 
Sketches by the author 


quired to complete .certain monuments in Europe, 
whereas now a plot empty today may become in less 
than a year’s time the resting place of a monument 
perhaps a thousand feet high. 

What does all this mean? It means that we have 
been educated to see things grow fast, to think fast, 
and to live fast. We drive our motor cars today at an 
average speed of fifty miles an hour without batting an 
eyelash, whereas the past generation were content to drive 
in their carriages at the rate of six or eight miles an hour. 

As this increase of speed marks the modern age, so 
does the multiplication of building materials and equip- 
ment. Compared to Colonial times the modern period 
is rich indeed in this respect, yet it should be noted 
that while we have gained many new materials and 
methods we have lost certain others that the early 
builders enjoyed. Chief of these is wood. In Colonial 
days the architects were limited in their structural work 
largely to the use of wood and stone and 
brick. Steel was an unknown quantity, 
and this means that their spans and lintels 
had limits which seem restricted indeed 
to us. A wooden truss having a span of 
sixty feet would have been considered a 
remarkable achievement. Compare _ this 
with the Hudson River suspension bridge, 
which is thirty-five hundred feet from pier 
to pier. I know of an engineer who is 
developing a clear span for airplane hang- 
ars of half a mile, worked out on the 
principle of the suspension bridge. If, 
however, we followed tradition in build- 
ing our skyscrapers as we do in building 
our country houses, we would be greatly 
limited in solving our present day urban 
problem. 

We have been ambitious in the solution 
of our commercial architectural problems, 
while we have progressed very little in 
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THE SAME GENIUS that has created 
the airplane, the metal chair, and the 
motor car, would have conceived 
buildings in the light of modern 
thought, materials and needs 

if there had never been a building 
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OWNER WITH A 


Building 








A 500-YEAR OLD BUILDING used as a model for a modern building 


is like offering the motor car owner a horse and buggy for a fast journey 


the use of modern materials and practices in our domes- 
tic architecture. Should we not plan a house, for 
example, to conform to our new mode of living and give 
the owner a plan that meets his modern needs? To do 
this should we not orient ourselves architecturally to 
face the rising sun? If we hold to tradition in such 
problems, we are likely to start at the roof and build 
down, thus limiting the floor plan to certain dispositions 
which may not accord with the requirements of our 
modern ways of living. Should not every architectural 
problem be solved by beginning at the ground and _per- 
mitting the building to take such interior ‘and exterior 
expression as the plan dictates? 

To illustrate the effect of the difference between our 
modern life and older days, note the relation of dress 
to domestic architecture. Costume design has always 
followed architectural design, and has often been in 
harmony with it. Consider the beautiful Venetian 
costumes that were contemporary with ornate palaces, 
and the elaborate Elizabethan costumes for which the 
Tudor manor architecture furnished a background. 
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Today, however, the keynote of our clothes is comfort 
and simplicity, conforming to our needs in a fast-mov- 
ing, practical age. Yet we go on building houses which 
copy Elizabethan manors, French chateaux and Italian 
villas. The incongruity is obvious. While interest in 
architecture and furniture of early periods is an admir- 
able thing in itself, it may lead to abuses. For example, 
in certain houses we may find straight-backed chairs of 
the Italian and Spanish Renaissance provided for general 
use; these chairs are uncomfortable; they always were 
uncomfortable. But they were designed to be used 
transiently; a person was not supposed to attempt to 
relax for hours in them and find comfort. (ther chairs, 
one may hope, were provided for that purpose. Should 
not the interior of our houses reflect, then, the comfort 
which we all like and the ceremony 
characteristic of our mode of living today? 
What Are we approaching 
or have we arrived at a new architectural era? 
have arrived, what 


lack of which is 
is new in architecture? 
If we 
the change 
(Continued on page 72) 
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in architectural expression 7 
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INSTITUTE The committee came to the conclusion that the greatest benefits result one 
properly prepared stories, written by architects, which are effective in the way 
ARCHITECTS of general education of the public. These stories are read. 


If the money is to be spent for printed matter, the committee believes that 


caer cee: direct mail pamphlets should receive first consideration. 
Publicity Office The Chapter, like other architectural associations, believes that something 
321 L. C. Smith Bldg. should be done to influence the public in favor of the use of architectural 














services. Plans were accordingly made in 1928 and an agreement was entered 
into with the Seattle-Post Intelligencer to the effect that the Chapter would 
purchase advertising space for a definite term, and that the paper would turn 
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were two inches in width 


WASTED OUR MONEY 


its weekly small house plans space over to the Chapter and otherwise endeavor 
to give more publicity to matters in which the Chapter was interested. Similar 
informal arrangements were made with other Seattle newspapers, and they 
were supplied with news articles which were also made available for publication 
in other cities in the State. 

An advertising fund was raised by sending personal letters to each Chapter 
member asking for a weekly subscription pledge. These pledges constituted con- 
tracts, and when a sufficient number were received to cover six months adver- 
tising in a newspaper, these contracts were turned over to the newspaper for 
collection. 

The advertising copy was prepared in cooperation with the newspaper. News 
articles were published, generally on the building page of the newspapers. The 
plans used on the building page were obtained from the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. 

In addition to this, contacts were made with material manufacturers, and 
through social events, cooperative dinners, exhibits, etc. 

For instance, the Chapter sponsored an exhibit of photographs of Brick 
Architecture made available by the Pacific Northwest Brick and Tile Associa- 
tion. Thousands of people visited this exhibit in 1928, which was held in the 
auditorium of Seattle’s leading department store and in another large depart- 
ment store in Tacoma. 

The Chapter supported the introduction to the public of the Metropolitan 
Builder’s Exhibit in Seattle as a permanent exhibit of building materials. The 
local architects have contributed to an architectural exhibit which is displayed 
throughout the building material space, where prospective builders daily pass 
in and out. 

The Chapter adopted a design for a sign to be (Continued on page 118) 
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HE editors of The American 

Architect would like to re- 
ceive a story written by an 
architect analysing this cam- 
paign of the Washington State 
chapter. The story should tell: 

|. .what was wrong with the 
advertising. 

2...what should have been 
done in order to make the cam- 
paign a success. 

Seventy-five dollars will be 
paid for the best story sub- 
mitted. It should be not more 
than |!,500 words and be sent 
to the editors by February 28. 


WHY WAS THE 
CAMPAIGN 
A FAILURE? 
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ONLY ONE PLACE TO WORSHIP is left in this forgotten old town, the Cathedral of Senlis, 


which boasts one of the few completed Romanesque towers found in the North of France 
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town that 


PAR 
FORGOT 


By 
Samuel Chamberlain 


Dry-points by the author 


HIEN the incessant clatter 
of taxi horns and screeching brakes begins to break down 
his resistance and shatter his nerves, the Parisian, like 
every other city dweller, begins to cast about for a quiet 
corner in the country. Over a period of some years the 
suburbs of Paris have been developing. Green slopes 
have been transformed into “lotissements” of pink and 
mustard villas, each with its pale green set of ceramic 
gee-gaws. Glaring red roofs now dominate the suburban 
scene. \Where the “bourgeoisie” has its villas, the hum- 
bler Frenchman has his ready-made two-room “pavil- 
lon” (and what a misleading word that is), built of the 
flimsiest materials that will hold together, and bought 
on the installment plan. By now the noise-weary Paris- 
ian has gotten to the country, but by so doing he has 
not strewn much beauty in his path. 

As a consequence one has to scour the countryside to 
find an unspoiled town close to Paris, one that is neither 
“banlieue” nor too populous. But such a town does 
exist, and its name is Senlis, twenty-five miles due north 
of Paris. 

Two things account for its preservation: it is not on 
a main railway line, and, being an ancient, close-packed 
fortified town, it provides no haven for the intruding 
villa. Senlis supplies an old world tranquillity within an 
hour of the screeching bustle of the Gare du Nord, and 
fortunate is the Parisian business man who can make 
this calm old town his home. For years the real estate 
agencies of Senlis have not been burdened by the listing 
of any houses for sale. 

At present Senlis has a population of about six thou- 
sand, but in its prime it boasted fifty. Komroff’s cele- 
brated novel “Coronet” gives a graphic picture of its 
former grandeur. But in this hectic twentieth century, 
Senlis seems a bit subdued and overshadowed, and quite 
content to enjoy a ruddy old age. 

One of the most striking reminders of its former 
magnitude is the number of (Continued on page 110) 
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THE TOWN MASON is housed in the ancient Hotel 
Dieu, a medieval cloister approached through the old 
Gothic gateway shown above. The slippered shuffle 
of meditative friars has given way to the squeak of 


two-wheel carts and the sharp ring of clinking brick 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN cavorts on a silver screen in the 


apse of a fine old towerless church, with the drone of 


murmured prayers and medieval chants replaced by 


the snappy blare of tinaling jazz and horseplay humor 








NORTH SIDE 
WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


This marble, of large crystal 
structure, shows considerable 
spalling. The dark streaks are 
stalactites similar to those 
found in limestone caves ex- 
cept that they are attached 
to the wall instead of being 
suspended from a roof, and 
issue from joints or fissures 





FIGURE 1 


FROST?..No, Decay! 


By D. W. 


Civil Engineer 
United States Bureau of Standards 


KESSLER 


XPERIENCE has shown that 

permanence is a relative term 

and that the most carefully 

executed structures suffer de- 
terioration from the ravages of time. In this country 
we have not fully realized the extent of such effects on 
stone structures, nor should we for many years to come. 
However, it is portentous to note that some of our older 
buildings have undergone repairs where decay has weak- 
ened or removed conspicuous parts of the stonework. 
Close inspection of most buildings which are past the 
half century mark in age will usually reveal many de- 
fects not apparent to the casual observer. 

Early obsolescence of many buildings caused by 
rapid growth of the nation and the march of progress 
removes them from considerations of permanence, but 
we have structures which should stand for centuries. 
If this nation has not yet rivaled the Old World in archi- 
tectural achievements, there can be little doubt that it 
will in the future, and in building for centuries there 
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TESTS ON MARBLE FROM OLD CHIMNEY 
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FIGURE 3 


A BLOCK OF MARBLE taken from a chimney 
of the United States Patent Office Building, was 
sawed into six parts, and each part tested for 
strength and absorption. The strength of the out- 
side face, it will be noted, is less than one-third that 
of the original marble and has greater absorption 


arises the all-important question of durable materials. 


How can one select materials for centuries of service 
in a rigorous climate, where actual demonstrations of 
our materials for even one century are few? Estimates 
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.. how to 


of durability based on examination of stone outcrops 
have been tried, but due to different conditions arising 
in masonry walls from those in the natural ledge that 
method is open to question. Laboratory tests simulat- 
ing the actual conditions of exposure may afford valu- 
able information but this depends much on how well 
actual conditions are duplicated in the tests. Ques- 
tions of durability have not received as much attention 
in the past as they should and much research is needed 
to establish a scientific basis for such determination. 
Weathering processes are probably more complicated 
than is generally realized. Many writers on the subject 
of masonry decay have been inclined to place most of 
the blame on frost action. While it can be readily dem- 
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FIGURE 4 
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FOR SEVEN 
YEARS pieces 
of sandstone, 
limestone and 
marble were ex- 
posed to the 
weather and then 
weighed, with 
the result shown 


SOUTH SIDE 
WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


Spalling is no worse on this 
side, although this type of 
marble should show as great 
a temperature weathering as 
any other. Most of the spall- 
ing occurs along horizontal 
joints and may be partly due 
to load stresses. There are 
fewer stalactites on this side 


FIGURE 2 


prevent it 


onstrated that frost can injure or totally disintegrate 
many masonry materials, it can also be demonstrated 
by tests in the laboratory that some materials which 
are not very durable have an extremely high resistance 
to frost action. 

Dense materials like granite, marble and slate have 
shown very great resistance to frost action under lab- 
oratory test conditions which are probably far more 
severe than the conditions of service exposure. It is a 
well-known fact that slate has a low degree of coherence 
along the cleavage and hence if frost produced appre- 
ciable internal stresses in this material, it would split 
into thin sheets. Since this does not occur we must con- 
clude that such dense materials are not stressed ap- 
preciably by frost. 

Other weathering causes may render a sound 
material unsound and susceptible to frost at- 
tack. A group of materials between the very 
dense and very porous appear to be susceptible 
to frost action, while the very porous may or 
may not be very resistant to frost action, de- 
pending on the size of the pores. Large pore 
materials where free to drain do not hold 
water in the pores for an appreciable length 
of time, hence they are seldom frozen in a 
soaked condition. Materials having a large 


graph percentage of fine pores do not dry rapidly 


and are often frozen in a soaked condition, 
which is apt to produce disintegration. 
Chemical agencies (Continued on page 76) 
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By TIRRELL J. FERRENZ, A.1. A. 


of Frank D. Chase, Inc., architects and engineers 


“Our firm's work extends from coast to coast. 
In the past four years, there has been no case 
that | bids 


materially exceeded our judgment on costs." 


can recall wherein final have 


HE loss of many desirable commissions and the 
downfall of many otherwise capable architects may 
be directly attributed to a lack of familiarity with 
costs. 

“How much will the building cost?” That is the ques- 
tion which the client invariably asks—frequently before 
he has crystallized in his own mind exactly what sort of 
a building he wants. The architect is expected to answer 
and woe unto him if his preliminary shot goes wide of 
the target. Available reports indicate a high percentage 
Blind estimating is all too prevalent. How 
can this unhappy situation be corrected ? 

The simplest policy is to avoid a commitment until 
a definite program has been established, but it is rarely 
possible to sidestep an answer without creating an ele- 
ment of doubt in the client’s mind. A reasonable and 
fairly accurate idea of what an undertaking may be 
expected to cost is usually essential to a decision as to 
whether it is worth while proceeding with. The client 
is therefore justified to a certain extent in demanding 
a preliminary estimate. But whether justified or not, 
the demand is invariably made. 

Poorly considered estimates and guesses based on snap 
judgment are always saturated with dynamite. If they 
are inaccurate, a client may be led into an expensive pro- 
gram beyond his ability or desire to finance. Sometimes 
this unpleasant situation is recognized before final com- 
mitments are made: the project is then either abandoned 
or revamped. Clipping the wings of a soaring ideal to 
bring it back to harsh realities is always an agonizing 
process. The result in either case is most likely to be a 


of misses. 
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clients 


aqnswer fo 


the 


question 
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“why do your jobs go ahead 
when mine don't?” 








Mr. Ferrenz's article was submitted in 
answer to the request for articles on 
estimating, published in the November 
An- 


other interesting article on this same 


issue of The American Architect. 


subject will be printed in an early issue. 


loss of confidence by the client and a loss in monetary 
return by the architect. The profession as a whole suf- 
fers in consequence. 

It has been often said that first impressions are the 
most lasting. This is particularly true with respect to 
estimates. A preliminary figure will frequently be re- 
tained in a client’s mind until the project has been com- 
pleted even though the subsequent development may be 
unrecognizable when compared to the original plan. 

It is thus evident that ability to judge quickly and 
accurately the cost of any proposed structure is a price- 
less boon to any architect. Like (Continued on page 96) 
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TO MAKE GOOD PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 


KEEP SQUARE FOOT AND CUBIC FOOT COSTS 


RECORD THE COST of every project going through 


the office, breaking costs down into major items. 


Supplement this first hand information with data from 


other architects, contractors, appraisers, estimators, etc. 


on every job which goes through the office 


3 


such 


CLASSIFY COST DATA according to materials, 


as marble, heating, structural steel, ete. 


FOR MORE ACCURATE ESTIMATES prepare a detailed estimate based on 


approximations of quantities involved in the building as indicated by preliminary plans 
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730 SHOEZ 


By EUGENE De 


LOPATECKI 


Photographs by Drix Duryea 


IFTH AVENUE recently witnessed the opening of 
one of its finest stores selling women’s shoes, the 
production of a firm of New York interior deco- 
rators and an American architect interpreting the 
conceptions of Louis Sue, one of France’s prominent 
architects of the modern school. Through the coopera- 
tion of these artists and craftsmen they succeeded in 
solving a novel and unusual merchandising problem. 
Expensive wearing apparel and its merchandising are 
an old story to New Yorkers. But successfully to op- 
erate a retail store and sell women’s shoes for as much 
as fifty dollars a pair, in these days of trade recession 
and falling prices, calls for courage, ingenuity and imagi- 
nation. And the problems were solved so well that the 
store, opened early in September, is already a proven 
success. 
When F. Pinet, founded in Paris in 1807, selected as 
a site for their first American store a unit having a 
frontage of sixteen feet in the building on Fifth Avenue 
between Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth streets, a problem 
arose of designing a store front hedged about by many 
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limitations. Each of the store units in this block is 
bounded on the sides and top by an ornamental bronze 
moulding, which is an integral part of the architectural 
treatment of the whole facade. This space had to be 
utilized to provide a show window and a broad inviting 
entrance to a corridor, fifty feet in length, leading from 
the sidewalk to the large salon where the fitting and sale 
of shoes takes place. 

It is patent, to anybody who gives the matter thought, 
that the large retail show window is a poor place to dis- 
play for sale a few pairs of dainty shoes literally worth 
their weight in gold. And yet to draw enough customers 
within the doors of the shop to support the business 
requires an impressive display of store front and mer- 
chandise. 

The solution of these problems may be seen in the 
photograph of the store front. The vitrine, or show 
case, isolated in a broad expanse of Levanto marble, and 
the plain semicircular arch, lead the fascinated passer-by 
to investigate the long corridor, whose walls are executed 
in the same marble, and repeat the vitrines at regular 
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THE ONLY SMALL SHOW WINDOW ON THE BLOCK 


The small size of this show window contrasts so well with the larger windows on the rest of 
the block that more people seem to stop and look at this window than at any of the others. 
Display cases similar in design are placed along the fifty-foot corridor leading to the store itself. 
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No shoe boxes and few shoes 


m BUCKLES AND SHOES are dis- 

played in a few strategically 
placed show cases, the merchandise 
for sale being kept in a stock room 
which is entered through doors pan- 


elled in various decorative woods 


intervals, leading the eye to the main 
display fixture placed axially in re- 
spect to the corridor at the far end 
of the rose, silver, grey and green 
salon. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is that the shopper starting at 
the street vitrine is lured, while still 
out of doors, by a logical and seduc- 
tive series of delightful impressions 
into the store itself. 

Within the store the customer 
discovers a richly appointed and 
restful place to make herself com- 
fortable and a heavily upholstered chair of shape and 
coloring to suit her mood and costume. No shoe boxes 
are visible. A few show cases, each containing three or 
four pairs of exquisite footwear, are placed at strategic 
points in the architectural scheme. The main part of the 
salon is arranged symmetrically about the axis of the 
corridor, false columns having been introduced to supply 
a formal arrangement. To the right of the main section 
is a raised dais reached by two steps running the full 
length of the salon, where two vitrines, one in each 
window, comfortable chairs, smoking stands, French 
telephones and other comforts invite the customer to 
be at her ease. 

Indirect lighting from lamps concealed behind glass 
panels in the cornice throws a soft glow on the cove 
above, and diffuses a mellow light which mingles with 
the natural daylight from large curtained windows. 

Louis Sue, well known modern French designer, exe- 
cuted rough sketches in pencil and color from dimensions 
supplied by the owners. These suggestions were turned 
over to the New York decorating firm, A. Kimbel and 
Son, Inc., who, working with a measured plan supplied 
by Henry C. Pelton, architect, interpreted the scheme, 
making such structural and color changes as were neces- 
sitated by the specific details of the problem. Mr. Octave 
Tierce, of A. Kimbel and Son, Inc., designed all the 
furniture and had it made in their own workrooms, 
supplied the design for the carpet, which was woven 
especially for the job, as was the silk damask in silver 
and soft rose tones to complete the color scheme. 

Working drawings for the structural changes and the 
exterior were made by Henry C. Pelton, architect, and 


LADIES ROOM with dressing table of oriental 
executed by Marc Eidlitz and Son, Inc. walnut. Top of center table and side cupboards 


Vitrines, torcheres, and the structural parts of the of black bakelite with drawer handles of chro- 
salesmen’s stools are made of German silver, chromium 


mium plated metal. Walls covered with fabric 
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BEHIND THE CURTAINS are show cases to be seen from 
Fifty-fourth Street which adjoins this side of the store 


FROM THE INSIDE looking towards 
Fifth Avenue. Indirect lighting, levanto 
marble and heavy carpets induce a 
feeling of respect towards the fashion 


of the merchandise displayed for sale 


plated with a satin finish. Oriental walnut is used 
throughout for the chairs and sofas. 

A variety of fabrics has been used on the furniture, 
augmenting and emphasizing the rose, silver and pale 
gold tones of the wall coverings. An occasional sharp 
accent of green relieves the scheme of any munotony, 
as do the furniture fabrics which are of varying designs 
and textures, practically all of them having been especi- 
ally designed and woven for this particular job. 

The Pinet policy includes the principle that a cus 
tomer paying from twenty to fifty dollars for a pair 
of shoes is entitled to the satisfaction of knowing she is 
buying an article which few other women will be seen 
wearing. Consequently each style is limited to an edi- 
tion of thirty-six pairs, each pair numbered like a fine 
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NECKLACES, suitable for wear with the 
shoes in the case in which they are dis- 


played, help lend a suitably , air 


book. The merchandise is kept out of sight except for a few 
samples discreetly displayed in the show cases. Ample space is 
provided in another room for the hidden stock. 

Liaison between the French owners and the French designer 
on the one hand, and the American architect, decorator and build- 
ing contractor on the other, was maintained entirely by letter and 
by the store manager. The designing of the furniture, fabrics 
and fixtures and the revision of the original plans was entrusted 
to the decorators. In spite of the fact that the French and Ameri- 
can architects never met during the entire period, nor in fact have 
ever met in person, the venture was carried through to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

This unusual experiment, whereby leading talent in two widely 
separated countries was brought together for the amiable prosecu- 
tion of the work, opens up a truly international field for the opera- 
tion of the talents of architects and decorators whose work seems 
to be well liked by an owner, regardless of how many miles may 
separate the designer from the locality of the job. It presages that 
day when talent shall be truly international, when the American 
architect shall design the Parisian skyscraper and the Parisran 
designer lend his playful and chic fancy to the New Yorker. 
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a 
MIRROR framed in oriental walnut of 
crossed veneers with satin-finish chromium 
plate supports, a combination of materials 
extensively used for the furniture scattered 
throughout the store. Furniture designed 
and executed by A. Kimbel & Son, Ine. 
Wall covering is an especially woven 
brocaded damask in tones of grey and 
rose; it gives a lustrous glowing back- 


ground that at no time is overemphasized 


Heavy carpets andanartistic 
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HAND FORGED satin-finish chromium plated brackets and oriental 
walnut table top and base. The carpet is in tones of taupe-grey 
sufficiently subdued in color tone to act as suitable background 


gm INDIRECT LIGHTING from two fixtures like 
this make the alcoves in which they are placed 


the most valuable selling areas in the store 
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touch subordinate the price thought 
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QUT OF 46 BUILDINGS, 
Investors have fewer 


So full of provocative ideas was the 


address made by Mr. Simon at the 


dinner given to Secretary Lamont 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Philadelphia Building Congress, De- 


cember 9, 1930, that it is printed here 


OTORING through the woods of Maine sev- 

eral years ago I was uncertain as to the proper 

road to reach my destination, and accosting 

a stranger asked him a number of questions 
regarding the roads thereabouts and the names of the 
nearest villages. To all my questions his answer was 
“I don’t know”; finally, in desperation, | asked him 
what did he know. After a pause he said, “Well, I 
know I’m not lost.” 

It would seem to me the Building Industry finds itself 
in the position that both the stranger and I occupied at 
that time. He knew where he was, and I knew where 
I wanted to go. 

I may well start with the question: How can we 
best take steps to ascertain where we are going and 
thereby aim to cure certain ills which today afflict the 
building industry? 

This question is being asked throughout the world 
today, as is evidenced by the report of the proceedings 
of the International Congress of Architects, held at 
Sudapest, in September of this year. I quote from their 
proceedings: ‘Considering the economic conditions of 
today, as well as the radical changes in production since 
the World War, the Congress deems it necessary that 
a more complete instruction should be given in finance, 
economics and the working of organizations than for- 
merly. Without detriment to the Architects’ artistic 
conceptions, the compositions should be studied with an 
idea of their actual execution, especially from an eco- 
nomic point of view.” 

Let us consider what has happened during the life of 
the present generation. It has been relatively only a few 
years ago since Philadelphia’s City Hall tower was the 
highest in America, dwarfed only, in the world at large, 
by the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Today William Penn’s 
statue is overshadowed on all sides by giant structures, 
some of which house enough workers to populate a fair 
sized city. 

The economic structure of buildings has changed no 
less than the physical during the last fifty years. For- 
merly, the typical building enterprise concerned one 
man or a small group; if a manufacturer or a merchant 
needed a new factory or store he paid for it out of the 
profits of his business. Today, almost every building 
of importance is owned by a great body of investors. A 
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WHAT CAN WE 





THE PROBLEM 


UNDREAMED OF HEIGHTS have been attained 
by buildings. 


GREAT CHANGES have taken place in the 


economics of building. 


THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS 


buildings where once risk and ownership were 


now finance 


vested in one man. 


BUILDING FAILURES impair savings and pur- 


chasing power of these thousands of investors. 


RENTS ARE SHATTERED throughout an entire 
neighborhood when unsound building projects 


are foreclosed. 


THE MOST DISORGANIZED ACTIVITY in the 


modern business world is the building industry. 











mistake in building economics seventy-five years ago 
affected only one enterprise ; a mistake in building today 
reaches far beyond the building into the pockets of 
thousands of direct investors. 

For example, had Harper and Brothers in 1854 sunk 
more capital in the building they then erected in Frank- 
lin Square, New York, than their publishing business 
could afford, their consequent losses would have affected 
only Harper and Brothers. When, however, an Empire 
State Building is erected in 1930, representing an in- 
vestment of approximately $50,000,000, its financial suc- 
cess directly involves the fortunes of thousands of 
people, many of whom may never even see the building. 
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34 DO NOT PAY.. 


AND SO 


Jobs for architects 


DO ABOUT IT? 





THE SOLUTION 


RISK TO CAPITAL can be reduced by economic 
research and education, which will stimulate 


building. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY of owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractors should be known by 


all parties. 


INFORMATION POOLED by architects, ma- 
terial men, bankers, contractors and sub-con- 


tractors, will eliminate irresponsible persons. 


ONE SOURCE should supply the architect with 
accurate and comprehensive information about 


all factors which he must consider. 


A CENTRAL BUREAU or building congress 
should coordinate the various organizations in 
the building industry in each city for the mutual 


welfare of all. 
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An uneconomic building in 1930 is obviously much 
more serious to the public than was the same type of 
building in 1850. The shift in ownership and financing 
has effected a complete dependence of every branch of 
the building industry upon every other branch. I do not 
mean the obvious fact that the work of architects, engi- 
neers and contractors is all interrelated; but in the 
most inclusive sense, the fortunes of realtors, bankers, 
designers, builders and investors hinge upon the success 
of every sizable building project. . 

In the long run, realtors cannot flourish at the expense 
of bankers, nor operators at the expense of contractors. 
Every unsound enterprise means direct loss, not only 
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By EDWARD P. SIMON, A\I.A. 


of Simon and Simon, Architects, and 


Vice-President Philadelphia Building Congress 


to the owners and builders of that particular building, 
but to every sound project in the neighborhood as well, 
because the soundly financed projects must meet the 
competition of lowered rents in the foreclosed projects. 


It’s like the rain 
‘That falls alike 
Upon the just and unjust fellow ; 
3ut most upon the just, because 
The unjust has the just’s umbrella.” 


Now no investor or contractor courts loss. Losses in 
building occur because owners ignore or do not under- 
stand all the elements in modern building economics. 

A wrong estimate spells disaster, and that wrong 
estimates are as common as right ones is attested by 
the general state of the building industry throughout 
the country. The Associated General Contractors of 
America vouch for the statement that there have been 
fifty per cent of failures in cycles of five year periods 
in the building industry. 

Many millions have been invested in building im- 
provements and developments. Without the benefit of 
full and completed surveys and analysis there is growth, 
vet there are growing pains as the price of this progress. 
Some of these improvements are more apparent than 
real. Today vacancy is in many quarters at an un- 
precedented level, some buildings have not fulfilled ex- 
pectations, some are very definite disappointments. Out- 
standing successes are all too few. (Continued on page 88) 
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PARK 
SYSTEM 


operates afta 


PROFITI 


an interview by William H. Gregory 
with 
JAY DOWNER 


Chief Engineer 
Westchester County Park Commission 
New York 


UJ NIQUE in diversity of 


its physical characteristics, motor parkways and 
recreational facilities, the Westchester County 
Park System is also notable for the fact that 
it is paying for itself through the medium of 
enhanced values of taxable property combined 
with direct income from golf courses, beaches, 
pools, rentals, concessions and amusement park 
features. It is, moreover, of particular interest 
to the architectural profession because of the 
high standards of design in the treatment of its 
structures and the influence particularly of the 
parkways on an adjacent building development. Bridges, 
bath houses and other park structures are designed 
primarily for their utilitarian purposes but they are artis- 
tically adjusted to their surroundings. 

Westchester County embraces a 450 square mile ex- 
panse of picturesque territory lying immediately north 
of New York City. Through this area are distributed 
public park reservations aggregating more than 17,000 
acres of land and an interconnecting system of 160 
miles of parkway routes. 

The park system has unquestionably exerted an im- 
portant influence on architectural standards in the de- 
velopment of Westchester County as a whole. Distinc- 
tion of design has opened up broader fields for archi- 
tectural expression and-the community has been enriched 
both in material prosperity and artistic standards. 

The influence of the parkways in establishing higher 
standards, according to Jay Downer, Chief Engineer, 
has been due to economic factors rather than ordinances 
or other regulatory measures. Lands along the park- 


e concessions 


rentals 









$39,423.98 NET PARK PROFIT FROM 
e bath houses 


e golf courses 


e a Coney Island 


ways have become so valuable for high class residential 
uses that cheap or unsightly building developments would 
not bring adequate returns. This may be regarded as 
an important fundamental factor. It is in turn reinforced 
by zoning regulations which are not controlled by the 
Park Commission but formulated and enforced by the 
separate forty-six cities, towns and villages in the county. 

The Park Commission has, however, secured the co- 
operation of local municipalities along the parkways 
in framing their zoning ordinances. In general these 
ordinances limit apartment house districts adjoining 
the reservations or within sight of the parkways to the 
garden type of apartment buildings. The Commission 
cooperates with contractors and architects who contem- 
plate building in these areas. The services, in an ad- 
visory capacity, of Major Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape 
architect of the Commission, are available to prospective 
builders who submit plans for approval or criticism. 
This system has produced satisfactory results. 

The matter of improved architecture and high stand- 


Surrounding land values have jumped 
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GASOLINE STATIONS afford a fruitful source of 
revenue and utility sides are kept away from the 
main road, as in the site plan of the station on the 
Sawmill River Parkway shown above. Designed by 
C. F. Lloyd and Perry Duncan of the office of the 
county's landscape architect, Gilmore D. Clarke 


MANY TYPES of architecture are used for 
gasoline stations, this colonial type on the 
Hutchinson River Parkway being in strong 
contrast to the English type shown above. 
Penrose V. Stout was consulting architect 


ards of building development along these parkways is 
really an aspect of the underlying economics of road 
building that has only recently been given the attention it 
deserves. For this reason the Westchester type of park- 
way has attracted world-wide attention. Officials and 
engineers from nearly all European countries, from 
China, Japan, Australia and New Zealand have jour- 
neyed to Westchester County to study these parkways. 
Heretofore arterial express highways have been con- 
sidered almost entirely from the standpoint of traffic 
movement. The new angle of economics involved is the 
effect of the road on its adjacent lands. It has now been 
demonstrated that enormous mileages directly abutting 
on trunk highways built in recent years cannot be ab- 
sorbed by industrial or business uses. Lands so situated 
are, on the other hand, undesirable for residential use 
by reason of close proximity to heavy motor traffic. 
The Westchester County parkways are planned on the 
principles of securing both efficiency in the movement of 
traffic and the most profitable utilization of adjoining 
lands. This result is attained by acquiring a right-of-way 
of sufficient width to afford strips of land for park treat- 
ment on both sides of the paved roadway. There are 
no privately owned lands directly abutting the pavement. 


trom 10 cents to $2.00 a square foot 
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Good architecture and expert landscaping have 
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BATH AND FIELD HOUSE produce income in 
Tibbetts Brook Park. O.S.Gette, consulting architect 


ae 


Promiscuous access to the parkway drive from intersect- 
ing streets is thereby excluded. Grade crossings are 
eliminated by bridges carrying main intersecting thor- 
oughfares over or under the parkways. 

As there are no privately owned dwellings or build- 
ings adjoining the pavement, there are no roadside park- 
ing problems. The result is that the parkways afford 
the nearest approach to the uninterrupted flow of express 
traffic that has yet been devised. 

The desirable minimum width for parkway reserva- 
tions is 250 feet. The paved roadways are laid to a 
width of 40 feet with provision for future widening to 
60 feet. Geometric planning on rigid lines is avoided. 
With the flexibility of location afforded by the excess 
width, the motor road weaves through the reservation. 
Depending upon ever-varying topography, it may lie near 
the middle or pass close to either side, now through a 
wooded stretch, or along the stream bank. Even at 
places where the flanking strip is narrow, naturalistic 
landscape has been preserved and restored. The result 
has been described by some visitors as an illusion of 
driving for many miles through an unlimited park. 

The effect of these parkways has been an immediate 
increase in the value of adjoining lands in private own- 
ership. Instead of overlooking a bare pavement, such 
lands have the advantage of a park-like prospect with its 
grass, trees, light and air. At the same time they are 
conveniently accessible-to an express motor route. 








Within a few years, land values have risen in some NATURAL BEAUTY is taken full advantage of and 
instances from acreage prices of 10 cents or less per there are many spots such as this gem. Tibbetts 
square foot to $2.00 or more. The general level of values Brook Park. Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape architect 
in the southerly part of the county is such that the future AT RIGHT, music tower in "Playland," a 
trend will probably shift from private dwellings along high-class Coney Island which is a fine source 
the parkways to garden apartments. Heavy investments of revenue. - Walker & Gillette, architects 
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proved their investment value in Westchester 
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: 
: 
AMONG THE FINEST bridges of their period in the 
world are those designed for the Westchester County 
Park system. Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape architect 
of capital in this type of housing have yielded large in- 
; creases in the county’s tax revenue. 
: The park program now involves appropriations of 
more than $60,000,000 for the purchase of land, con- 
struction and development work. These appropriations 
’ ; have been financed through bonds to be paid off in from 
; ie be De 40 to 50 years. Interest and amortization on these bonds 
od is offset by tax revenue from enhanced valuations cre- 
ated by the park system. In 1923 the total assessed valu- 
ation of taxable property in the county was $788,029,096 





representing the accumulated wealth in the 240 years 
since the county was founded in 1683. At the end of 
1929 the total had risen to $1,644,114,324, an increase 
in 6 years greater than the total for the previous 240 
years. 

Entirely independent of the capital financing are the 
operation and maintenance expenses of the system, which 
amounted to $1,544,207.84 for the year 1929, But the 
receipts from golf courses, bath houses, rentals, con- 
cessions and amusement park features were $1,583,- 
631.82. The taxpayers were, therefore, entirely relieved 
of expenses and a surplus of $39,423.98 was turned in 
to the county treasury. -A large proportion of the total 
revenue was derived from Playland, the unique develop- 
ment at Rye Beach, which converted what was formerly 
a seaside slum area into a great recreational center. The 
golf courses also turned in substantial receipts. 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ENTERS MANHATTAN 


pencil sketch by 
Albert R. Southwell 
of the office of 
Shreve, Lamb and 
Harmon, architects, 


New York 
* 


CHARTRES 


pencil sketch by 

Albert S. Golemon 

of the office of 

F. W. & D. E. Steinman, 
architects and engineers, 
Beaumont, Texas 
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HOUSE OF PAUL REVERE. A sketch in lithographic pencil on a specially 
treated paper. By George R. Wiren, architectural designer with Stone & Webster, Boston. 
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WHAT TO PUT 


Worki 


Draw 


N architect was being selected for a school build- 
ing. Out of the many who had applied, six were 
being considered, and of these six, three were 
to be allowed to compete for the job. 

These six had submitted sets of plans for inspection, 
and the professional advisor was explaining their various 
features. “Here,” he said, “is a large scale drawing of 
a soil pipe. What possible interest has a plumber in a 
picture of a soil pipe? What he wants to know is size 
and runs and valves and cleanouts, and these are scarcely 
shown at all.” This architect was at once eliminated. 

Now it may be argued that his was a small point, but 
not at all. Any man who will waste his drafting time 
merely putting lines on paper is not the best man to 
handle a job. Simply making pictures of things is the 
sign of a man who can't make himself think. Such 
methods are a waste of time and confusing to those who 
must make practical use of the drawings. 

Let us consider what a drawing really is. It is a docu- 
ment of information which can be expressed better by 
lines than by words. We are telling the carpenter and 
steel man what to do. Anything beyond this is con- 
fusing and wasteful, anything less fails of its purpose. 

Take, for an example, the laying out of a service 
stair. It is usually drawn in detail at small scale. Then 
the floor heights may change, and this elaborate draw- 
ing has to be erased and done over again. When the 
iron man finally gets the job, he makes his own shop 
drawing and submits it for approval. 

Now here is the vital point—only the iron man’s 
drawing really counted. Care in drawing the stairway 
on the plans was only a pretty picture. To make his 
detail, the contractor needed to know the number of 
risers, width of stair, and size of well. The architect 
needed to know that a given stair could be run between 
the floors, that his story height was practicable, and if 
he wanted to change the story height, how much and 
how easily could it be done. For all this, a line diagram 
of the stair tells the whole story. The newel and hand- 
rail are shown at larger scale once for all floors. The 
kind of stair and its supporting value are specified. 
Then, when the plans are determined beyond probable 
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By EDWIN S. PARKER 


Consultant on newspaper buildings 
with S. P. Weston, Inc., New York 


change, the newels and rail can be shown for the client's 
benefit—but it is for his benefit only. 

Probably the greatest source of waste is in the draw- 
ing of windows, especially in plan. The window boxes 
are shown, kind of sash, and sometimes the sill. Each 
window in the whole plan is done thus, and in masonry 
it is dimensioned for opening and pier. 

Now what does the architect need to know? Just two 
things—inside opening and outside opening, so _parti- 
tions will not come in the reveal or pipes interfere. 
What does the mason need to know? The center of the 
frame. That is the point to which he works in setting 
the frame in the wall. The dimensioned opening means 
nothing to him—he is merely building something into 
the wall, and if he has to work back to the center 
through a maze of figures he will somewhere make a 
mistake and set a frame wrong. What does the con- 
tractor need to know? The kind of window needed for 
the mason to set. He can get this from the elevations 
where the openings are scheduled, one window of each 
type being drawn completely and the rest blank open- 
ings with a number or letter. Moreover, the type of 
window should be shown on the elevations as above, 
or similarly on the plans, but not on both. Under no 
circumstances should a feature be shown definitely in 
more than one place. First, it takes time, and second, 
there is no man living who can carry changes all the 
way through a job and not miss some of the various 
places where a feature may be shown. And the con- 
tractor will be sure to base his price on the one detail 
not changed. Then trouble. Show it once, and show it 
there completely. 

What should a steel framing plan show? The size 
and kind of beam, its grade above or below the floor, 
its location, and its reactions. From this the contractor 
can order the material and (Continued on page 74) 
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WRONG Start dimensions from property line; give center of windows, RIGHT 
which is what the mason wants to know; and detail each type of 
window once, lettering repetitions, as a means of simplification 
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WRONG The good-looking drawing at the left is confusing and hard to RIGHT 
follow. That at the right gives all information without repeti- 
tion, and is not as confusing as it appears at first glance 
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MAKE IT EASY FOR THE CONTRACTOR AND MISTAKES WILL BE FEWER 
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OUR GUIDE, an unwashed 
little urchin with a dirty 
turban and ragged bournous 
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By Arthur H. Gilkison 
Architect, New Rochelle, New York 


OMEWHAT travel stained after a trip through 

Sicily, I left Palermo by steamer for Tunis, from 

which city I reluctantly departed in three days 

to journey to Kairwan by way of the uninterest- 
ing town of Susa. I say uninteresting since, on rising 
at 5 A.M. and riding six hours in an African train, few 
towns would seem interesting. Here we met an English- 
man whose hobby was warning all and sundry not to 
go to a certain hotel in Cairo. It seems that while a 
guest of this hotel the Englishman was greatly an- 
noyed by the prevalence of those inquisitive little bugs 
which frequent beds. Calling the proprietor he made 
adverse criticism of the accommodations whereupon 
he was told he could take it or leave it, or words to that 
effect, which so annoyed him that he told everyone about 
the incident and then sent a card to tell the proprietor 
he had lost another prospective customer. This had been 
going on for two years and he confided to me that it 
was not worth the trouble and time that it took. But 
the English are a stubborn race. 
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Kairwan proved to be all that I had expected and the 
old Town enclosed by a high battlemented wall seemed 
almost a city of the unreal, with its white walls, towers, 
domes and medley of costumes, people, camels and odors. 

We stayed at the Hotel Splendide but splendid it was 
in name only. While here we met two young Ameti- 
can scenic painters, who had saved up enough money 
to spend two years abroad doing “real painting,” as they 
called it. They told us that the night before we arrived, 
they were awakened by someone turning their door knob 
and trying to enter the room. Peering through the key- 
hole, they saw an Arab go stealthily along the corridor 
testing each door. The next night these lads, who hailed 
from New York’s East Side, left their door unlocked 
and took turns sitting up with a “thirty-two” trained 
on the doorknob. Fortunately for the Arab he failed 
to continue his nocturnal wanderings in that section of 
the hotel. Our own room was keyless, so we slept with 
a first line of defense consisting of the dresser backed 
solidly against the door and a tin wash basin and pitcher 
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THE MOST CURIOUS CITY in Tunisia is entirely enclosed by batt! 


tlemented walls through 
people, camels and odors 


the gates of which issue a weird conglomeration of costumes, 
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IMPROVISED SALES ROOMS crowd the 
passer-by off the sidewalks of streets that 
seem to have evolved with an utter dis- 
regard of everything but the picturesque 


OUT OF THE RUINS of Carthage and Susa 
came most of the building materials used in 
the Sidi Okba Mosque, which accounts for the 
many beautiful columns used in this arcade 


neatly balanced on the edge ready to crash a warning 
if it were moved. The same night, a guest lost his watch, 
cheques and even his trousers while he slept. 

Later in Batna, we had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. Our room was on the ground floor overlook- 
ing a garden and in American fashion we threw the 
French windows open and went to sleep surrounded 
by fresh air and nothing else. About 4 A.M. I was 
awakened by a slight sound and looking up saw sil- 
houetted against the open window an Arab. Happily 
he was as frightened as I and made his exit through 
the window as quickly as a cat. We aroused the land- 
lord, who reluctantly changed us to a second floor room 
insisting all the while that we had been dreaming. He 
still professed not to believe us next morning until 
shown the trampled bushes outside the window. Need- 
less to say, that was our last ground floor room and our 
request on arriving at a hotel after that was a room 
on the second floor and a key. 

To return to Kairwan on our first sortie from the 
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SIDI OKBA is one of the oldest mosques 
in the world and, in plan, resembles those 
of ancient Egypt. It was started in A.D. 671 


SETBACKS like a modern skyscraper, 
battlemented parapets, and a ribbed dome 
feature tne tower of the Sidi Okba Mosque 


hotel we were greeted by a group of men and boys 
who insisted, one and all, on being our personal guides. 
We impressed upon them in our best Arabic French 
that we did not wish guides, but not to be discouraged 
the whole pack followed us, lead us and guided us to 
wherever we did not wish to go. It grew to be almost a 
game: When they pointed to a mosque we would look 
the other way, just to show our dislike for guides. It 
was a hard battle but we gradually wore the pack down 
until just one remained, a ragged urchin of about thur- 
teen years, with a scabby head covered by a dirty turban 
and a ragged bournous for decency. But shake this one 
we could not: if we went into a store, he waited until 
we reappeared ; if we returned to the hotel, he followed 
us. We had lunch and when we came out again, there 
he was. We sought to lose him by taking a lengthy 
nap; when I looked out, he was at the hotel entrance. 
So we gave up and from then on as long as we re- 
mained in Kairwan we had a constant companion who 
carried our sketching out- (Continued on page 84) 
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his duty, the compact 


between the people and the King can be dissolved" 
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HANOVER COURT-HOUSE IN EASTERN VIRGINIA, BUILT 1735 









where PATRICK HENRY 


lighted the torch of American liberty 


BEAUFORT N. EUBANK 
of Eubank & Caldwell, Inc. 


By 


AST summer, on a hot day 
in July, my wife and I were driving through Eastern 
Virginia. We came to Hanover Court-house about noon 
and stopped to have lunch in the shade of the trees on 
the old court-house lawn. The Clerk of the Court 
joined us and told some interesting facts concerning the 
history of the building. 

The Hanover Court-house built in 1735 
has been in constant use as a court-house ever since. 
On this spot the eloquent Samuel Davies, founder of 
the Presbyterian Church in Virginia and subsequently 
President of Princeton College, on May 8th, 1758. 
recruited Captain Samuel Meredith’s Company and sent 
them forward to the old French War. Within the walls 
of this historic building, Patrick Henry on December 
Ist, 1763, made his great speech for the people in the 
“Parson’s Case” taking the bold ground that when the 
King had violated his duty at that time the compact 


was and 
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As the Hanover Court-house appeared when 
Patrick Henry made his famous speech in 


the "Parson's Case.'' From an old wood cut 


between the people and the King could be dissolved. 
The torch of the American Revolution was lighted on 
that memorable day. 

The building is constructed of brick which measures 
9”’x414”"x234”, with glazed headers. They are laid four 
courses in thirteen inches in lime mortar with a flush 
joint, ornamented by running the side of the trowel 
about 14” deep along the center of the joints. All arches, 
ARCHITECT 
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*FRONT-ELEVATION~ 





base course and corners are ground to a smooth surface, 
the entire work being laid in Flemish bond. 


A The exterior walls are 20 inches thick, while the wall 

between the court-room and arcade is 10” thick. The 
S building is plastered throughout. including the arcade 
if walls and ceiling. There is no moulded plaster, everv- 
- thing being square with flared window jambs. The 
: upper sashes are fixed while the lower sashes slide up and 
5, are held in an open position with wooden pegs. The 
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blinds are hung on wrought iron hinges and held open 
with wrought iron hardware. 

The floor of the arcade is paved with 18”’x18” stone 
slabs about 3” thick; these are very much worn. The 
court-room was paved in the same way until a few 
vears ago, when a wood floor was installed. The in- 
terior contains no woodwork of importance. The exterior 
wood cornice gives a nice effect with an interesting 
detail at the corner, where (Continued on page 118) 
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MOTT STUDIOS 


OF CONCRETE, the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital. Designed by the Allied Architects Associa- 


tion of Los Angeles, California 


x 5 CHENS are superseding kitchenettes, according 
to a survey made in twenty-six cities by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. Less than one-fifth 
of one per cent of the thousand apartment houses 
surveyed were without kitchen or kitchenette facilities. 
In Chicago, the survey shows that the tendency is 
towards more laundry work being done at home. 


- ORMATION of large-scale 

housing development corpor- 
ations, with a portion of the ini- 
tial capital contributed by man- 
ufacturers of building materials 
and supplies, would diminish 
the number of unsanitary, poor- 
ly built residential structures in 
New York City and stimulate 
the building industry, according 
to Louis J. Horowitz, chairman 
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Kitchens Superseding Kitchenettes 







Manufacturers Should Help Finance 
Large Housing Developments 


Open Displays Will Influence Future 
Store Planning 





S TORE planning is bound to be considerably in- 

fluenced by the growing popularity of open displays, 
that is, where the merchandise is openly displayed inside 
the store. In a test recently conducted in a drug store, 
and described in a recent issue of Advertising & Selling, 
a number of well-advertised specialties were hidden from 
view for two weeks and only sold to customers who 
asked for them by name. Then the same goods were put 
on open display for two weeks. There was a tremendous 
increase in sales, ranging from 43 per cent to 500 per 
cent. The average increase was 118 per cent. 


HE sales value of murals for decoration is testified to 
by Milton Rogasner, proprietor of the recently reno- 
vated Iris Theatre in Kensington, Philadelphia. The 
patronage of this theatre had faded to almost nothing, 
when it was decided to close it and have John C. Won- 
setler paint a number of murals despite the forecasts of 
those who felt that such an industrial district cared 
nothing for art. In the words of Mr. Rogasner, “These 
hard-working mill operatives went wild over the murals. 
We discovered that they had really a better appreciation 
of art than many persons who claim an extended and 
profound knowledge of art. They came to enjoy and not 
to criticize. The beauty of these murals sank deep into 
their souls, and quickly the popularity of the theatre 
extended for miles around and beyond the limits of our 
district. Mothers brought their children from a distance 
to see the murals; the theatre with its murals has become 
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EASY STAIRS used on the new 
buses of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, New York. These 
stairs, which are 18” in width, 
are exceptionally easy for the 
average person and present a 
proportion that is excellent 














of Thompson - Starrett Com- 
pany, Inc. These corporations 
would provide opportunity to 
introduce installment home buy- 








wherever there is necessity for a 
steep stair which is to be used 
by a large number of people 





Froor. 





ing on a large scale. 
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Chicago Loop Rebuilt Twice 
Since Fire 


Factors of Obsolescence Which 
Affect Skyscraper Life 


Murals Have Strong Sales Value 


one of the show places of Kensington. We have discov- 
ered that it pays big to mix art with business.” 


ee HOOD, according to an article in the 

New York Times, has to pay an extra cover charge 
at the restaurants he visits because he defaces so many 
table cloths with his pencil notations. It is related that 
once, taking his little cousin for a walk, he was inspired 
with an idea for the Daily News building and, having 
no paper handy, used her new white frock as a sketching 
pad to the great dismay of his wife. Incidentally, the 
porch columns of his house are covered with his designs 
for buildings. 


BSOLESCENCE of skyscrapers is reported on by 
Arthur Warner, chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managers. He says: 
“The useful life of office buildings is much shorter 
than most people presume. Skyscrapers don't wear out. 
They are torn down before actual old age creeps upon 
them and are replaced by structures that are more suit- 
able for modern requirements. Style is as important in 
the office building field as it is in women’s wear. Style, 
however, in skyscrapers is evidenced by an increasing 
utility and an improvement in service. 
“There are five factors of obsolescence affecting the 
useful life of skyscrapers, (Continued on page 112) 


IN MIAMI, Florida, on Bis- 
cayne Boulevard between Sev- 
enth and Eighth Streets, is 
located this gasoline station. 
Designed by Solomon Kaplin, 
architect, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE LOBBY at 315 East 68th Street, 
New York, designed by Walter von Nessen of Nessen 
Studio, Inc. Walls are of plaster, dark salmon in color, 
the relief is plaster toned with the salmon color of the 
wall. Frieze consists of horizontal fillets of alternating 


silver and vermilion; doors, black with chromium bands 














FISH MARKET, NEW ORLEANS 
by E. J. Gibert of the firm of Emile Weil, Inc., architects, New Orleans 





Made on grained surface French charcoal paper of medium gray color, most of the blocking out and 
sketching being done with H, B, and F grade pencils. Colored pencils were used to give a suggestion of color 
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St. Michael's Church 
Charleston, S. C. 
a painting in oils by 
Christopher Murphy, Jr., 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Drawing on gray 
French charcoal 
paper with pencil 






and colored 


crayons 


Green Shutters 
New Orleans 


by E. J. Gibert 
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Dallas architects discover 


an EASY WAY | 
HOLD AN EXHI 
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By RALPH BRYAN, A.1.A. 


HE architects of Dallas have recently held an ex- 

hibition of their work which may possibly have 

set a record for the ease and simplicity with which 

it was assembled and hung for public inspection. 
As an example of maximum results in public interest 
with the minimum of effort on the part of the exhibi- 
tors, the Dallas display might well be an inspiration to 
architects in any community. 

From the thirtieth of November to the fifteenth of 
December, 1930, with an extension of time to January 
first, due to public interest, an exhibition of some one 
hundred and fifty pieces was hung in the Norvell Gal- 
leries in Dallas, representative of the current work of 
fifteen local offices. During that time, it is estimated that 
some one thousand patrons of the arts and prospective 
builders viewed the display. The only publicity used was 
a form letter to the patrons of the gallery and editorial 
comment on the art pages of the Dallas newspaper. One 
thousand visitors may not seem a particularly startling 
total but considering the absence in this case of modern 
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high-pressure methods of publicity, generally considered 
necessary for getting the public away from the fireside 
or the office, it was most gratifying. 

The moral of the above is that it is possible to as- 
semble a collection of architectural work without the 
effort that generally frightens the average group of 
architects out of the idea, and that once assembled the 
resultant publicity can be just as much or little as the 
energy of the group dictates. Admitting that architec- 
tural exhibits are attractive forms of public education, it 
is hoped that the results of the Dallas show may en- 
courage others. 

The idea of an architectural exhibit has been dis- 
cussed by architects in Dallas since 1922, when the 
Dallas Architectural Club staged a most successful ex- 
hibit of Texas work. This was the first comprehensive 
collection of its kind to be held in the State, and while 
its results were satisfactory, it entailed much hard work. 
And it has been the recollection of the effort put forth 
at that time that kept the North Texas Chapter from 
ARCHITECT 
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holding a similar exhibition. It appears that the archi- 
tects of Texas are no different from those elsewhere, 
in that they are too modest or lethargic to do much for 
advertisement of their wares. 

It was outside effort that aroused the Dallas archi- 
tects. The Norvell Gallery is a private institution with 
a splendid reputation for collecting, displaying and selling 
objets d’art. It occurred to the owners of the Gallery 
that the hanging of an exhibit of architectural work in 
their rooms would bring an attractive array of visitors 
to their premises. This is a sound bit of logic and a 
good business idea. The idea was thought to be credit- 
able when broached informally to individual members of 
the local chapter and so was officially put before the 
North Texas Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The Gallery assumed the obligations of as- 
sembling the exhibit, of the hanging, of the publicity 
and of maintaining a competent attendant at the show. 
In exchange it asked for the approval of the chapter 
and for the appointment of a committee to assist, pri- 
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was centrally located and consequently easy for people to visit 


HELD WHERE 
OBJETS D'ART 
ARE SOLD 





The Norvell Gallery 
thought that an architec- 
tural exhibit would attract 
visitors, asked approval of 
the local A. |. A. Chapter, 
and handled all details 






marily, as a jury to judge work. 

Within two weeks the secretary 
of the Gallery personally called 
upon each architect in the infor- 
mally selected group, aroused 
his interest, looked over his 
material, caused sketches to be 
mounted and photographs to be 
framed, and finally delivered in 
time for the judging and hanging 
preparatory to the opening tea on 
Sunday afternoon, the thirtieth of 
November. : 

The attractive and efficient sec- 
retary did not have an easy job 
in those two weeks, as anyone 
who has tried to assemble work 
from fifteen offices knows. But 
as a capable worker in line of duty 








A GOOD LOCATION for an architectural exhibit because the store she made it easy for the exhibitors 


and did a better job of it than an 
individual architect or a committee 
of them would probably have 
had the energy to do. 

So there is the formula for a community exhibit: A 
reputable down-town show place, known for its con- 
nection with the arts, and one willing to carry out the 
mechanics of collecting and showing the exhibit in ex- 
change for the visitors which such a show will attract 
to its place of business. Add to the formula speeches, 
radio-broadcasting, paid advertising, and similar forms 
of ballyhoo which the energies, enthusiasm and purses 
of the interested parties may afford, and you have as 
simple or as elaborate a bit of public education as can 
be desired. Suffice it to say, for the Dallas show, that 
the interest it created in the newspapers, in the lay 
comment and within the profession, has made an ex- 
hibit in 1931 a certainty with slightly greater plans for 
publicity. It may be that by gradually crawling up on 
the architects, year by year, the exhibit may finally be- 
come one of the big things of the Southwest with every 
architect working his head off, and liking it, instead of 
wanting to be shoved into activity. However, there are 
limits to anyone’s optimism, (Continued on page 122) 
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HI proponents of honesty 

in construction are having a 

rather hearty laugh at the 
expense of the recently finished 
Riverside Church in New York City. The American 
Weekly recently published a story about this church, in 
which it was stated that ‘in the old Gothic, where there 
was nothing but stone in the construction, the walls 
were made thick at the base and thinner toward the top. 
This obviously could not be done with steel. However, 
the problem was triumphantly solved. It took engineers 
two weeks of solid work to figure out how they could 
re-distribute the load.” Two weeks of solid work to fit 
modern materials to a design based upon tradition ! 


Riverside Church 


Trick Construction 


MOKERS have long won- 

dered when railroads would 

“be their age” and come to 
a realization that courtesy to the 
fair sex no longer demands that one refrain from smok- 
ing. The Boston & Maine Railroad conducted a_ poll 
among 7,182 persons; the result was 78 per cent in favor 
of smoking in diners and 22 per cent against. Of the 
women, 74+ per cent wanted tobacco; of the men, 80 
per cent. What a change in sentiment during the last 
fifteen vears! «But no greater than the changes which 
have come over the architectural profession, changes 
which must be met frankly and honestly, with clear 
thinking unhampered by traditions as out-of-date as the 
diner’s ban on smoking. 


Railway Lifts 
Smoking Ban 


HAT architects are inter- 

ested in estimating is indi- 

cated by the many excellent 
articles received in answer to the 
request for such articles printed in the November issue. 
Most of the articles met on somewhat common ground, 
but there were many variations which indicated how 
large a part good judgment and experience play in at- 
taining any degree of accuracy. 

It was plainly evident that there are many architects 
who know how to make reliable approximations of cost. 
Opinions varied on the subject of the degree of accuracy 
of the preliminary estimate. These ranged from five to 
twenty per cent of the low bid, to a close approximation 
of the average of all bids received. 

Opinion was general that for reliable estimates it is 
essential to keep careful records of job costs with major 
trade costs broken down; square foot and cubic foot 
costs; and, in the cases of certain types of buildings, unit 
costs per room, theatre seat, hospital bed, or other unit. 
Some, however, advocated the use of quantities of struc- 
tural materials involved and percentage allowances for 
items of other classes. Still others felt that a contractor 
should be called in to make a preliminary estimate based 
on reasonably complete plans and a preliminary specifica- 


Reliable Estimates 
Can Be Made 
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.. As It Looks 





tion. It seems apparent that most unreliable estimates 
made by architects are due to failure to take into con- 
sideration all items that a contractor must of necessity 
include in his estimate. : 

Practically all agreed that both the square foot and 
cubic foot method are fraught with danger and of value 
only as a check on more careful calculations or as a 
rough guide which is of value in the early stages of 
developing studies of a project. 


HILE it is not entirely 

accurate to say that the 

new Waldorf-Astoria is 
? supported on a foundation of 
lead and hair, these ‘materials are used in the column 
foundations as cushions to insulate the superstructure 
from the vibration of railroad trains which pass below 
the hotel. This is not the first example of a building 
supported on materials rarely thought of in connection 
with foundations, for all buildings built over railroad 
tracks in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago are in- 
sulated from vibration by some such means. Engineers 
go to much pains to prevent buildings, as well as the 
nerves of its occupants, from being racked to pieces by 
the movement: of heavy trains. 


Foundations of 


Lead and Hair 


Medusa Advertises | recent advertisements, the 
Ask Your Architect Medusa Portland Cement 


Company has made prominent 
use of the phrase, “Ask your 
Architect.” One fine result from the use of this phrase 
is that architects will more and more have to become 
experts on materials in order to be able to answer the 
questions which clients will undoubtedly ask them after 
reading advertisements such as this. It is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when every prominent 
manufacturer of building materials will make use of 
some such phrase in his advertising. It will be to both 
his and the public’s welfare. 


HE December issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT con- 
tained an editorial which dis- 
cussed the plan of a building 
magazine to urge use of the slogan, “Consult a Builder.” 
The editor of that publication states, “We have no 
thought to ‘short circuit’ the architect, as you suggest. 
.. We have the greatest admiration and respect tor 
the architectural profession and it is our only regret that 
the architects are so limited geographically. It would 
be very desirable if all communities could have the benefit 
of the special training which many of the architects 
possess and we are heartily in accord with any program 
that would cause the architects to become more enter- 
prising, to extend their services, and to acquaint the 
general building public with the benefits which come 
from employing skilled and competent talent.” 


''Consult+ 
A Builder’ 
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Oak Flooring UST how the Oak Flooring 
Grades a Mistake Manufacturers’ Association 
expects to clear up the nam- 
ing of their grades by the new 
terms is somewhat of a mystery—although quite in keep- 
ing with the impractical and sales hindering terminology 
of the entire lumber industry, intelligible only to experts. 
The new quarter sawed grades are, “clear,” “sap clear” 
and “select.” Plain sawed grades are now known as 
“clear,” “select.” No. 1 common and No. 2 common. 
An atchitect using oak flooring, which is only one of 
countless items with which he must be familiar, will find 
himself tripping up time after time by specifying “select” 
quarter sawed when he wants the second quality just 
because “‘select’”’ is second quality when he orders plain 
sawed. The lumber trade is always full of explanations 
for the use of their antiquated terminology—all of which 
are just rather foolish alibies. 


A Cause ONSIDERABLE publicity 
for Alarm has been given a statement 
made abroad by Frank 

Baldwin, secretary of The Amer- 


ican Institute of Architects, particularly the portion in 
which he referred to the increasing tendency toward 
the development of great construction companies that 
include architects and engineers on their staffs. Many 
others view this situation with concern both for the 
profession and its effect on architecture in the United 
States. No one can say with assurance that the idea will 
become thoroughly established. It would appear to be 
a long way off, at any rate, but at the same time is some- 
thing to think about. A more logical development of this 
idea would be the selection, by the owner, of an archi- 
tect, engineer, contractor and possibly others at the in- 
ception of a building to act in a harmonious relationship 
throughout the design and construction of the building. 


A.|.A. on "Consult N various recent issues of THE 
an Architect" AMERICAN .\RCHITECT, con- 
siderable publicity has been 

given to the idea of manufactur- 

ers advertising, “Consult an Architect.” Many A. I. A. 
chapters have written to the magazine endorsing this 
idea, as have many manufacturers. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter thought that the Producers Council ought 
to do something about it, and so wrote them. The Coun- 
cil withheld a definite answer until after referring the 
matter to the Board of Directors of the Institute be- 
cause, as we understand, the idea had formerly been 
frowned on by the Institute through fear that the use 
of incompetent architects might be encouraged. The 
progressive thought shown by the changed attitude of 
the Institute is well expressed in a resolution passed at 
the recent Detroit meeting of the Directors, which reads. 
“Resolved: That as far as the Board of Directors is 
concerned it can say to the Producers’ Council and to 
all others interested in the use of slogans. referring to 
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to the Editors - - 


the employment of the architect, that the Institute has 
no objection to the use of such slogans.” It is to be 
hoped that every Producers’ Council member will now 
make use of some such phrase in his advertising, 


Less Coal IXTY-FOUR million less 
Consumed tons of coal were consumed 
in the first eleven months of 
1930 than during the same period 
in 1929, according to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Incorporated. While the industrial depres- 
sion may account for a large part of the decrease, other 
more permanent factors are playing an increasingly 
larger part. Among these may be mentioned the in- 
creased efficiency of coal-burning equipment, compet- 
tion of gas, oil and other fuels; water power develop- 
ments; and. increased production of coal in foreign 
countries. In 1929 the fuel oil consumption increase 
was equivalent to about four million tons of coal. The 
increase in natural gas consumption for replacing coal 
for the same year was equivalent to about one million 
tons of coal. Long distance natural gas pipe lines now 
under construction will add to coal’s competition. 


Lays Bet On ONFIDENCE in the op- 
Heating Cost eration of his heating sys- 
tem has led a manufactur- 
er to wager that the system will 
save fuel cost for its owner. The wager can, naturally, 
apply to replacement installations only. This manufac- 
turer has organized a subsidiary funding corporation to 
finance the replacement of obsolete heating systems. The 
owner pays twenty-five per cent of the contract price 
upon signing the contract. The balance of the contract 
is paid in three equal annual amounts. If the fuel saved 
by the new system does not equal the amount of the an- 
nual payment, the owner owes the manufacturer noth- 
ing. It is stated that fourteen systems have been installed 
under this type of contract. Thus far fourteen owners 
have had to pay their installments. 


Architects Good EW YORK CITY’S 
Contributors Emergency Employment 


Committee has secured 
pledges amounting to more than 
eight millions of dollars to be used as a fund to give 
employment to the heads of needy families three days 
each week for a period of eighteen weeks. The Building 
Industry Division, under the chairmanship of Stephen 
Voorhees, of Voorhees, Gmelin and Walker, architects, 
pledged a sum in excess of $240,000. Of this amount, 
the architects of New York City pledged approximately 
forty thousand dollars. As a group this was exceeded 
only by the mason builders’ contribution of forty-four 
thousand dollars. Rather good for a group in the build- 
ing industry that has felt the lack of active building as 
much or more than any other. 
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The Golden Gate Bridge 


San Francisco 


Morrow & Morrow, Architects 


HE longest span and the highest clearance of any 

bridge in the world is the claim for the $35,000,000 

Golden Gate Bridge, which will connect the city of 
San Francisco with the prosperous though not fully de- 
veloped country to the north. The span will be 4,200 ft., 
the length 6,400 ft. from end to end, and the distance 
between portals 8,943 ft. 

According to Irving F. Morrow, architect, “Through- 
out a considerable portion of the year, high fogs render 
the light of San Francisco colorless or gray. Even in 
full sunshine the characteristic atmospheric effects are 
blue rather than warm. Local architecture has consistent- 
ly evaded the implications of this situation by remaining 
itself colorless. 

“Our conception is a full polychrome, increasing in 
richness by successive steps as it focuses upon the bridge, 
culminating in the final monumental pylons in pure 
metallic gold—veritably, as well as symbolically, the 
Golden Gate. The entire composition thus at all times 
will be alive, on the grayest day only a degree less so 
than on the brightest. Confident use of color is charac- 
teristic of modern architectural developments.” 
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North Approach, conceived in full polychrome 
with monumental pylons in pure metallic gold 


San Francisco Portal which provides accommoda- 
tions for the public and halls for memorial museums 
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THE READERS HAVE A WORD TO SAY ABOUT 


Employment 


OF PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


e WRITES NEWSPAPER 


Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

This morning I read the editorial in your December 
issue entitled, “The Government Should Employ Private 
Architects.” 

I am delighted that you have encouraged the profes- 
sion to seek publicity on this matter, and I am writing 
The New York Times in the hope that I may do my part 
with a letter pertaining to this question, as I have rea- 
lized for some time that the Government was not doing 
the right thing by our profession, and that if any work 
has been given to outside architects, it has been largely 
a matter of political influence. 

From the Treasury Department, however, I have 
learned that very little if any work has been given out 
in this manner and the time is certainly opportune to 
bring pressure to bear on Secretary Mellon, who, I un- 
derstand, has the entire matter under his control. I have 
personally talked with Mr. Mellon about this but got 
little if any satisfaction. 

Congratulating you on taking the initiative in this mat- 
ter, which I hope will meet with success, I am—Ethan 
Allen Dennison, of the architectural firm of Ethan Allen 
Dennison and Associates, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. 


e INFORMS CONGRESSMEN 


Editor, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In relation to the employment of private architects on 
government work I would say that it is a matter which 
we, of course, would heartily approve. 

As far back as August 13 we wrote to Mr. Ferry K. 
Heath, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
charge of the government architectural office, urging 
that private architectural service be utilized. 1 quote 
from his reply as follows: “At the present time it is 
the intention to employ the services of private architects 
for only a limited number of the federal building pro- 
jects.” 

We wrote to the following Congressmen whom we are 
acquainted with or who represent our district: Mr. 
Richard B. Wigglesworth, Mr. Charles L. Underhill and 
Mr. Frederick W. Dallinger, also to Mr. George Aker- 
son, the secretary of the President. Replies from all 
the Congressmen indicated approval of the idea and 
showed that in bringing the matter to the attention of 
Mr. Heath they received the same answer that I did 
directly. It would appear, therefore, that it is Mr. Heath 
who must be convinced of the desirability of the objects 
outlined in your editorial. 

If you will send us three or four reprints of your 
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editorial I shall be glad to send them to the persons 
mentioned above and use them elsewhere if possible-— 
Lloyd M. Hendrick, Jr., Hendrick and Hayward, archi- 
tectural service, 192 Boylston Street, Boston. 


¢ ARRANGES RADIO TALK 
Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

I am arranging for the dissemination of particulars, 
in connection with your “Get Some Work Started” cam- 
paign, over Station WBNX in the Bronx during the 
next few weeks.—Edward IWhitewell, architect, 606 
West 116th Street, New York City. 


e TELLS ABOUT SPRINGFIELD TROUBLE 


Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

I have just read your editorial in regard to the Gov- 
ernment practice of designing Government buildings by 
Government employed architects. 

I heartily agree with you that this practice is improper 
in every way. The U. S. Government has enough to do 
without operating an architectural department. I think 
that a careful survey of the many public buildings that 
have been constructed under government architectural 
supervision and design demonstrate the fact that the 
Government does not properly design and arrange build- 
ings for the purposes to which they are put. 

Springfield at this time has a controversy with the 
Government architectural force on the design of a new 
post office. I have not concerned myself particularly 
in regard to it but the pictures that have appeared show 
a building that is certainly not architecturally sonnd. 
There is a fight on now between the interests in Spring- 
field and the Government architectural force on this 
question, and, of course, it will delay the work. If this 
had been placed in the hands of private architects of 
known ability, there would not have been any public 
protest on the question of design, and in my opinion 
the Government would have gotten a very much better 
building in every way.—S. M. Green, Samuel M. Green 
Company, architects and engineers, Springfield, Mass. 


e WRITES GOVERNOR 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Ragan sent THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT the following copy of a letter he had written to the 
Hon. John Garland Pollard, Governor of Virginia. 

My dear Governor : 

Some time ago I wrote you as to the wisdom of let- 
ting the State’s architectural work to local architects, 
or at least giving local architects the preference, all things 
being equal. You favored me with a most courteous and 
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prompt reply, for which | thank you. 

I am again taking the liberty to address you along 
this line, because I believe it the wiser policy and I sin- 
cerely trust that you can and do see it in this light. 

First, it gives all a fair and equal chance to succeed 
and appeals mightily to the local pride of local architects 
and communities. 

Second, it stimulates wholesome competition and pro- 
motes more rapid development locally and generally in 
both architecture and material achievement. 

Third, it insures better and more commodious build- 
ings at less expense to the tax-payer and meets with 
more general and uniform public approval. 

Fourth, all the architects of the State are citizens and 
taxpayers and as such each contributes his part and all 
should stand upon the same footing and enjoy equal op- 
portunity in the matter of home building and supporting 
and in local and State development. 

Fifth, architects and their respective families are 
caught and hard pinched in this financial and business 
depression and each should have a fair chance at any 
line of employment the State may have to offer them, 
including the erection of public school buildings. 

Sixth, I can see no reason why the Government, State 
or Federal, should engage in architecture any more than 
in manufacturing or railroad constructing. 

Seventh, every job taken from the local architect con- 
tributes to unemployment in such community. 

Enclosed please find a personal letter to me and an 
editorial from THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT'S December 
issue, which I will thank you to note carefully —C. K. 
Ragan, architect, 202% Second Street, S. IV., Roanoke, 


Va. 


e WE TALK PROFESSIONAL ETHICS— 
BUT DON'T USE THEM 


Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Frank Lloyd Wright's remarks in the December issue 
of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT about the Institute 
touched a responsive chord. I am just convalescing from 
a brisk encounter with professional ethics as some mem- 
hers of the Institute see them; if you will lend me your 
shoulder for a moment I would like to cry on it. 

In a littke town near Grand Rapids a Methodist 
Church burned to the ground immediately after a din- 
ner had been given to a local politician. ( Perhaps there 
was no connection.) This town has a very efficient fire 
department, as you will realize when [| tell vou that the 
fire department had the fire well under control before 
and architects arrived on the job. However, I have no 
doubt that several of my colleagues arrived in time to 
trip over the hose. 

The next day the invasion commenced in earnest, and 
before the architect was finally twenty-one 
architects by actual count had put in an appearance and 
asked for the work. This does not include the number 
who applied by letter only. I have done quite a bit of 
work in this town, and the Board of Trustees of the 
church invited me to come up to a meeting. The first 
thing that they asked me was, “\Vill you make a sketch 
without obligating the Board?” 

Thereupon | went into my dance and told them that 
as a member of the Institute I could not prepare pre- 


selected, 


liminary sketches until I had been engaged. They re- 
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plied, “But Mr.—— of Detroit has already prepared a 
sketch, and so has Mr. of Grand Rapids; both of 
them are members of the Institute, aren’t they?” 

This left me out on a limb, but nevertheless I stuck 
to it that I would not make any preliminary drawings, 
Finally I gave in sufficiently to make a pencil layout of 
a floor plan idea that I wanted to explain; I am ‘sorry I 
even did that. 

sefore they got through they had a stack of sketches 
on hand that a greyhound would have had difficulty in 
jumping over. When the final decision was made, “Mr. 
X—— of Grand Rapids (who hadn't submitted a sketch 
at all) had three votes and I had two. Mr. X——., in- 
cidentally, had done a great deal of work for the local 
politician aforesaid, who was chairman of the Board. 

Now I am very glad indeed that Mr. X——— got the 
job; I would have been even gladder to get it myself, 
but failing that | am very glad indeed that it went to 
someone with sufficient self respect to refrain from 
spending money on water-color drawings purely on 
speculation. But what do you imagine the Board in this 
case thinks of architects as professional men? 

The older I get (and the past season has brought my 
age way up in the nineties) the more convinced T am 
that all the ills that afflict the architect are our own 
fault. We scheme and intrigue; we are as jealous of 
each other as a lot of opera singers, and we insist on 
doing a lot of work for nothing. Then when we get a 
job we cap the climax by allowing irresponsible con- 
tractors to figure simply to knock the price down. Some 
times I regret that I didn’t take up some good clean 
profession like umbrella mending. 

[ have decided, however, that in own case the 
game isn't worth the candle; if the only way that I can 
get jobs is to make a lot of preliminary drawings without 
any assurance of ever being paid for them, then I will 
get along without those jobs. Fortunately I am able to 
supplement my professional income by writing of various 
kinds, and I have enough steady clients to allow me to 
greet the wolf with the ancient Chinese gesture of 
contempt.—Frank P. Allen, Architect, Krank P. Allen 
& Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





my 


Epiror’s Note: The following letter was written by 
Mr. Allen to the chairman of the church building com- 
mittee and shows a good sales angle from which to 
handle the question of speculative sketches. 

Mr. Z-—- : 

We would regret it very much if your committee, now 
engaged in the selection of an architect for the rebuild- 
ing of your church edifice, should get the idea that we 
have refrained from submitting preliminary sketches of 
this work because we were not interested sufficiently to 
do the necessary work entailed in drawing an intelligent 
sketch. 

Our attitude has been simply this; selection of an 
architect on the basis of preliminary sketches is a danger- 
ous procedure, and one in which the honest architect 
is penalized in direct proportion to his honesty. In 
other words, when the presentation of attractive sketches 
is made the basis on which the architect is to be se- 
lected there is a constant temptation for the competing 
architects to promise more than they can perform. The 
architect who makes a sincere effort to keep the cost 
of the building down within your appropriation will find 
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BRONZE.. 


NICKEL SILVER..OR IRON..Jbuz 
ever faithful to Archtitect’s Designs 


On this page are three examples of recent Gereral Bronze jobs... Three types 
of elevator doors — three different styles of designs — three different metals. 

The doors of the Chicago Daily News Building are of modern nickel silver. The 
vertical design gives an effect of height and loftiness. Metal strips on each side 
accent this idea... 

The design of 1 La Salle Street shows the use of bronze at its best. Fineness of 
scale, of line and of shading — such as bronze can achieve... 

The Foshay Tower doors are cast iron with a classically wrought design. The 
bas relief representation of the building — worked into the door—is bronze —an 


effective combination for contrast... 
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Chicago Daily News— Elevator Seen. 
nickel silver. Architects: Holabird & Root. 


ANEW ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Both with the older and modern architectural metals, General Bronze has had 
wide experience. This construction and technique experience is available through 
the new “Metal Engineering Service.” It is a practical and personal service ren- 
dered from our New York and Minneapolis offices. Architects are sincerely invited 


to avail themselves of this new General Bronze department. 


“DISTINCTIVE PRODUCTIONS IN ALL METALS” 





Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn.— Wrought 
Iron Elevator Doors with cast bronze inserts. 
Architects: Magney & Tussler. 





1 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. — Elevator 
Doors, bronze. Architects: K. M. Vitzthum Co. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


480 HANCOCK STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY, 
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his sketches outshone by some competitor who has dis- 
regarded the cost element in an effort to get a good 
looking sketch. 

An architect should be selected on the same basis as a 
doctor or a lawyer is selected—solely on the basis of their 
reputations and on the results that they have achieved 
in the past. You can learn more about an architect in 
ten minutes by looking at work that he has designed 
and supervised and talking to clients for whom he has 
worked in the past, than you can learn in hours of look- 
ing at well-drawn and handsomely colored sketches. 
Water colors will not keep a poor roof from leaking, 
and pen and ink perspectives will not keep your plaster 
from cracking if the footings are inadequate. 

AtR , less than 10 miles from Z—— there is now 
being erected a school building from our plans and 
under our supervision. The R Board of Educa- 
tion desired to spend $85,000 for the school complete. 
The Secretary will tell you that all the contracts are let, 
the fixtures and equipment purchased, architect's fees 
paid, and there remains a slight balance out of the ap- 
propriation. Mr. K , the secretary of the Board, is 
a friend of yours and I refer you to him for evidence 
as to whether the service we rendered his board satis- 
fied them. 

You will learn far more about an architect’s ability 
by thus consulting his clients than by weeks of dazed 
contemplation of preliminary sales sketches, which in the 
last analysis are merely exhibitions of water-color 
technique. 

We hope that we will have an opportunity to talk to 
your full committee before they reach a final decision. 











e CHURCH ASKS BAILEY QUESTIONS 
ABOUT DECEMBER ARTICLE 
Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Both your magazine and Mr. G. R. Bailey are to be 
congratulated upon the very timely and interesting article 
appearing in the December 1930 issue of THE AMERI- 
cAN ARCHITECT. It presents in a very forceful manner 
the possible results of an intensive study of building 
economics together with one method of prosecuting such 
a study. However, there are some items that are not 
clear and are, therefore, open to question. 

1. It is stated that, “This factor of land charge places 
a proper penalty on the plans which develop the smaller 
net rentable areas. With properties valued upward of 
$200 per sq. ft. this land investment charge will vary 
from 75 cents per net rentable square foot for a twenty 
story building to four times that figure for a five story 
building.” From the explanation given, it seems that 
this “land charge” is intended as an annual sq. ft. rental 
rate required to pay interest on the land cost. If so, it 
is not a “land charge” but a land interest. But it is an 
error to suppose that this can be derived by “assessing 
a percentage, such as 5 per cent” because the ratio of 
net to gross income must also be considered. It is also 
an error to suppose that this land rental rate will vary 
inversely as the number of stories; because every in- 
crement of height brings its increment of loss in the net 
rentable area. Not only so, but the land rental will be 
nearer $2.50 for 20 stories and $9.00 for 5 stories than 
$0.75 and $3.00 respectively, depending upon the gov- 
erning conditions in each individual case. 
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2. The same or similar errors of mathematical con- 
ception seem to apply to the “ additional construction 
charge” for extra perimeter. Quite evidently, the author 
does not understand the mathematical relations of the 
economic elements of buildings. 


3. It would be interesting to know the complete 
schedule of rental rates upon which the three given 
rates were based; it might be possible to prove that the 
office depths here used are too great and hence uneco- 
nomical. It is quite generally considered that 24 to 26 
feet is the most satisfactory depth and it would be a 
valuable contribution to our common store of knowledge 
if it could be shown that 30 feet is still better. 


But the value of the objective lessons of this series 
of studies is not destroyed by such inaccuracies of detail. 
This study points to the fact that, in perhaps the average 
case, the architect assumes too little initiative in and 
responsibility for the economic success of the project; 
and that the owner seldom gives his full cooperation and 
assistance. He is an incompetent architect who can fur- 
nish merely “plans” and nothing more; and he is an in- 
competent owner who expects nothing more of the 
architect. It is probably true that the owner is the more 
incompetent of the two. The absolutely common purpose 
(as between the owner and the architect) so essential 
to the highest pecuniary excellence of the project is too 
frequently lost sight of in the mad scramble to “rush 
plans to completion.’””’ The most critical period in the 
history of the entire project is thus neglected and per- 
manent assets to the investment are replaced by equally 
permanent liabilities —Eugene B. Church, architect, 
Houston, Texas, 





e AND BAILEY ANSWERS CHURCH 


Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Although it seems to me that Mr. Church has been 
a little unduly critical, nevertheless it is a very satisfy- 
ing thing to realize that other people, and particularly 
architects, are interested enough in the subject to take 
up the cudgels with as much zest as has Mr. Church 
and his criticisms as being his sincere feeling regarding 
the matter and, consequently, constructive. 

With respect to Mr. Church’s first paragraph, he is 
quite correct in stating that the land charge is a land 
interest, the only difference being that in real estate 
parlance, at least in this district, interest is frequently 
referred to as a land charge. I believe that Mr. Church 
feels that my analysis set-up was more or less of an 
operating estimate, which it was not, it being purely and 
simply a comparative analysis for the purpose of de- 
termining the economics of various floor plans. As a 
matter of fact, it would be useless as either an operat- 
ing or financial set-up but it does illustrate the economics 
of alternate floor plans with a fraction of the labor that 
would be involved if the whole procedure were gone 
through with. As I stated before, the origin of this set- 
up was with the National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, which includes in its membership 
some of the keenest minds, so far as this subject is con- 
cerned, that are to be found in the country. Mr. Church 
is quite correct in stating that it is an error to suppose 
that this land charge or interest will vary inversely as 
the number of stories but for comparative purposes, we 
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When t t@S@ OU Pennsylvania Dutch farm houses were 


restored to their original beauty, tile was used for the roofs — 


weathered Colonial Shingle Tiles identical in texture with the original 
split wood shingles. There are patterns of Ludowici Roofing Tile 

Houses owned by Dr. George Woodward at Chestnut Hill, 
adapted to every type of architecture. W hether for Colonial, Georgian, Pa. Restored by H. Louis Duhring Phuadelpma, Architect 


Spanish or Norman architecture, Ludowici Tiles are ageless in beauty and permanent in protection against the 


elements, fire and the ravages of time. On request, a catalogue will be mailed or our representative will eall. 


Made by 


L U ge ay W ' Cc ' T e L E LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


New York: 565 Fifth Avenue—Chicago: 104 South Michigan Avenue—Washington: 738 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
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obtain the desired result by making it inversely propor- 
tional to the rentable area. I do not agree with Mr. 
Church’s statement to the effect that every increment 
of height brings its increment of loss in the net rentable 
area, as many buildings, particularly in Chicago, have 
more rentable area on the twentieth floor than they have 
on the eighth or ninth, for the reason that banks of local 
elevators drop off. I do not understand Mr. Church’s 
figures for the land interest charge per square foot when 
he figures it out to be $2.50 for twenty stories and 
$9.00 for five stories. As a simple example, take a lot 
100 feet by 200 feet. The 20,000 square feet in this 
lot at $200 per square foot would represent an invest- 
ment of $4,000,000 and a five per cent interest charge 
would amount to $200,000 per annum. Now, a twenty 
story building on a lot of these dimensions should de- 
velop at least 212,000 net rentable square feet exclusive 
of the basement and there consequently would be a 
charge on a square foot basis of $200,000 divided by 
212,000 square feet or 94% cents in this instance. A 
five story building, roughly speaking, would have ap- 
proximately one-fourth the area and four times the 
square foot land charge or $3.78 a square foot. 

With respect to Mr. Church’s second paragraph, | 
vigorously protest that I do have some understanding 
of the mathematical relations of the economic elements 
of buildings and that same understanding has been the 
result of studies made by some of our largest construc- 
tion companies and some of our largest architects. Any 





building, all other things being equal, which has a great 
deal more exterior wall than another, is going to cost 
more per square foot. 

So far as Mr. Church’s third paragraph is concerned, 
there perhaps he has picked up something which I was 
remiss in not including in the article and that is, that 
different cities have vastly different requirements as 
to the depth of office space. Chicago and New York 
can rent 30 foot space. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a demand in the Board of Trade Building for space 
in excess of 30 feet in depth, particularly on the part of 
brokers who desire to have a quotation board on the 
back of the corridor wall with a great many chairs he- 
tween this quotation board and the exterior wall so that 
the clients sit with their backs to the light and read the 
stock quotations. Detroit, on the other hand, and some 
of our other cities have difficulty in disposing of deep 
space. 

Let me say in conclusion that an analysis, such as 
was outlined in your magazine, is no more than a frac- 
tional beginning of the study that should be put on an 
office building. Such an analysis serves its purpose and 
has done so time and again in determining the relative 
values of various floor plans but no two projects are in 
any way the same and in addition to an analysis study, 
there should be the operating set-up, the income set-up, 
the annual financial set-up and the year to vear or pro- 
gressive picture estimate—G. R. Bailey of Albert H. 
Wetten & Co., Real Estate, Chicago, Ill. 


Building Complaints Handled by Better Business Bureau 


T]HE type of complaint being handled by the Con- 
struction Industries Division of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, the first organization of its kind 
and described in the May issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, is shown from the following cases: 

A man complained to the Bureau that the installation 
of his furnace was defective. He related that efforts 
to procure an adjustment were ineffective. 

A woman complained that a contractor charged her 
for painting done which was to be included in her 
original contract. 

A man complained to this office that he thought his 
general contract included the millwork, but now he had 
received a bill from a planing mill company, after his 
payment of the original contract in full. 

A man complained to this office in reference to a deal 
with a real estate company that involved the exchange 
of a four-family flat for a lot with the condition that 
he would be able to secure a permit from the Building 
Department to build a double flat on the lot. After the 
exchange was completed he was refused a permit. 

A woman complained to this office that she was being 
charged twice for the lumber which was bought for her, 
with the possibility of a lien being filed against her 
property if she did not pay. 

A man complained that the plans and specifications in 
his contract with a construction company were not 
being carried out as agreed. 
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An appeal for aid in securing a receipt for an electrical 
job which had recently been completed and paid for 
in full. 

A woman complained to the Bureau that a planing 
mill failed to repair improperly veneered doors. 

A woman complained that a roofing company had 
agreed to put a new roof on a building, when actually 
they had only repaired it. 

Two owners of homes complained that they had con- 
tracted with a company to waterproof damp brick walls 
with a proprietary cement paint. The paint was 
applied, but the walls are still damp. 

Checked advertising in daily newspaper in reference 
to the infringement of the trade-name of a local material 
company. Secured satisfactory adjustment and change 
in advertising copy. 





UNSHINE is harnessed to furnish hot water in 

Florida, residents of which state make use of the 
sun’s rays to heat water without fuel cost. The heaters 
consist of two parts: an insulated copper tank in which 
water is stored, and a copper plate to which is soldered 
a flat coil of copper pipe enclosed in a glass-covered air 
tight frame which is placed on the roof. The heated 
water is kept hot over night and during cloudy periods 
in an insulated storage tank. It is said that over 5,000 
such heaters are in use. 
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STRUCTURAL 


eTEEL 


STEEL SOON 


Tue “cloud-touchers” are steel! Every 
one knows that now. Knows, too, that 
the higher spires and more daring spans 
to come must be steel. Of greater signifi- 
cance is a growing recognition of this 
fact: The humble building at a sky- 
scrapers base, or the modest bridge 
astride a rural stream, is ready sooner, 
serves better and lasts longer when this 
matchless metal is used. 

For steel brings the same speed and 
economy in construction, the same pre- 
determined strength and security to 
homes, schools, and small as well as 
large apartment and mercantile houses, 
factories and bridges. It comes to a 
building site ready to go into place. 
Heat or cold, rain or snow cannot affect 
it. It is permanent, fire-resistive, cannot 
shrink. It may be quickly erected wher- 
ever and whenever men can work. 

Before building anything, find out 
what steel can do for you. The Institute 
serves as a clearing house for technical 
and economic information on steel con- 
struction, and offers full and free co-oper- 
ation in the use of such data to architects, 
engineers and all others interested. 





The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many pub- 
lications, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City.—In Canada, to 710 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District offices 
in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto. 
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“MUNICIPAL CENTER FOR CITY OF MEDIUM SIZE.” AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS 


DESIGN BY HUGH FERRISS, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, 


WILL BE MAILED 


WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL INSURES 
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built in the 


borough of Queens 


New York, in 1929 


ERTIFICATES of appre- 
ciation are awarded each 
year by the Queensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, 
to the architect, owner and builder 
of the structure in each of several 
classes which in the opinion of the 
Better Building Committee contrib- 
uted most to borough improvement 
during the previous year. 
Lawrence M. Elliott was the ar- 
chitect who received the 1929 award 
for the Guyon L. C. Earle house at 
Forest Hills Gardens, of which Mr. 
Earle acted as general contractor. 
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COMBINATION OF MATERIALS in the forms of 
Elizabethan England and provincial France contribute 
to the interest of this house at Forest Hills Gardens 
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THE FIRST COMMISSION of the architect after entering practice, 


and the first Queens award for a house designed and built for sale 


THIRD FLOOR has guest room and bath, two servants 
rooms and bath, and a large storage space. Basement has 
playroom, card room, toilet, and the usual heating space 
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HIS new, modern home of the Aetna Life Insur- 

ance Co., Hartford, Conn., for instance, is com- 

pletely protected by A. D. T. Central Station Services, 

icone [tty tee Hae a . consisting of A. D. T. Watchman’s Compulsory Tour 

Senden I Bags \: a ee or and Fire Alarm Service, Police Call and A. D. T. 
ieee PTE. be Phonetalarm protection for the vault. 












Practically all the leading insurance companies 
throughout the country have standardized on A.D. T. 





4 : ° 
Protection for many years. They appreciate the 
| andmarks o waddle y oPP | 

1 record of exceptionally low fire and theft losses in- 
1 dern Pi otection curred by A. D. T.-protected premises. 
; 
‘ Architect A. D. T. Central Station Services are available in 
James Gamble Rogers all principal cities. Systems for owner operation 


may be provided when desired. 


Builder 


Canelic A, Willer Co. See our catalog in Sweets. 


— Controlled Companies of 
J. Livingston & Sons 


American District Telegraph Co. 


| eae | 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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What part of our work is new and what part old? 
Between the Scylla and Charybdis of new and old, 
what should be our proper course? 

Does tradition hamper progress in architectural think- 
ing? This question and many others are now passing 
through the minds of many of us. When did this so- 
called modern movement begin? When and where will 
it end? When balconies in theatres and similar struc- 
tures were first cantilevered, about thirty years ago, 
thus eliminating the old system of carrying the balcony 
load by intermediate columns—that was new. And 
what a shock it must have been to the eve to have seen 
such a balcony for the first time! When, about fifty 
years ago, the first steel skeleton building was con- 
structed in Chicago, thus eliminating the old method of 
bearing walls—that was new. When cement was dis- 
covered—that was new. When steel was invented— 
that was new. So we go back through the centuries, 
noting continual discoveries and improvements of 
methods and materials and the new types of building 
in which they found expression. So we find the primi- 
tive house or hut built for shelter, a shrine for some 
kind of worship, a stockade for defense, a mound for 
the grave of a chief or hero; these simple buildings are 
expressions of very old inventions and usages. Were 
they not new ideas once? 

New problems are today being presented to the archi- 
tect which cannot be expressed in traditional terms but 
require that he evolve or create his own style and ex- 
pression if the particular problem is to be solved in a 
straightforward, honest manner conforming to modern 
requirements. It is only in recent years that the archi- 
tect has been required to deal with extensive mechanical 
equipment involving complicated systems of heating, 
ventilation, plumbing and electric wiring. These 
mechanical equipments have become a part of our life 
and must be dealt with. They are as necessary today 
as the vital organs in the human body. 

I believe the day is forever past when we, as archi- 
tects, can sell the idea of transplanting a Venetian 
palace from Venice to Fifth Avenue, and by clever 
juggling of parts transform this same building which 
was originally used as a residence by some famous 
Venetian family, ‘into a modern jewelry shop, or a 
modern department store, or perhaps a modern restau- 
rant. The new development in architecture which we 
are considering comes usually under the name of “mod- 
ern,” but the significance of this term is easily lost. It 
is modern only in the sense that it is contemporary. As 
such it is bound to have many expressions, some of 
which are and will be badly conceived. 

We have spoken of solving problems in a modern way. 
This should not be misunderstood. There is no new 
principle involved. The development of the architec- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV was a modern, that is to 
say contemporary, movement in its day. Architects and 
builders of all ages have asked and answered these 
questions :—What is the function of the building? What 
is its purpose? What shall be its character? From this 
analysis it is clear that the dominant thought has been: 
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(Continued from page 23) 












form should follow function. Consider, for example, 
all the tombs of Abydos, the most venerated of all 
burial grounds of Egypt. One finds that their problem 
was to build a structure that could be used for a tomb 
and then they proceeded to build it with the available 
materials. 

It is a long reach from the tombs of Egypt to the 
house of today, and while the uses to which the tomb 
may be put are not very different today from what they 
were in Egypt, our mode of living is very different from 
that of the Egyptians. Should not our houses be de- 
signed in accordance with it? Let us consider three 
representative influences that have modified our con- 
ception of domestic work. 

The traditional house, as most of us picture it, has 
some form of slanting roof. Prior to the invention of 
methods of making flat roofs that would be water 
tight, the house had to have some form of slanting 
roof to shed the water. That is not true today; our 
houses may have flat roofs with impunity. This one 
invention gives the architect an opportunity for utiliz- 
ing his roof surfaces and for reducing the cubage of 
his building. 

The motor car. developed as a commercial success 
about 1902 and since then has become of such impor- 
tance that it must be taken into consideration in every 
residential problem, just as the kitchen is taken into 
account. The motor car must be housed just as the 
mechanical equipment in the kitchen must be housed. 
It is part and parcel of the present day domestic archi- 
tecture. 

When the motor car came upon us suddenly some 
twenty-eight years ago, no accommodations had _ been 


? 


made in our houses for this vehicle. What happened! 
Those who were fortunate enough to have stables, con- 
verted them into garages. Those who did not have 
stables met the problem in a helter-skelter manner. The 
sheet metal manufacturers seized the opportunity to 
market their wares and manufactured thousands of 
small buildings known as metal garages. For the main 
part these garages were badly designed. They were fre- 
quently placed as far from the house and road as pos- 
sible; and usually they were located at the rear of 
the property. The owner, evidently indifferent to his 
own comfort and convenience, did not stop to think 
that perhaps the garage was as much a part of his house 
as any other room. This treatment of the garage con- 
tinued for years until someone was courageous enough 
to bring the garage from the rear of the lot and see 
that it was well designed and placed near the house or 
that it was incorporated into the house itself. In other 
words, the garage has become, in a way, the front en- 
trance to the house. 

Another transforming influence in recent vears has 
been the perfecting of methods of heating and ventila- 
tion. One of the effects of this improvement has been 
the metamorphosis of the cellar. The old-fashioned 
cellar was and, where it exists, still is the hiding place 
of all kinds of junk which a family collects over 4 
period of years. Into this part of the house, until re- 
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THE 


NATION 
SALUTES 


ANOTHER ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ENGINEERING TRIUMPH 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
New York City 


Architects: 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, New York City 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers: 
Meyer, Strong & Jones, New York City 


Heating Contractors: 
Baker, Smith & Company, New York City 


General Contractors: 
Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc., New York City 


—— in great daring, designed in a 
consciousness of means never before 
given to architecture, the new Empire State 
Building will lift its beacon to pierce the sky 
eighty-five stories above the streets of New 
York. Framed with steel, clothed in stone and 
concrete, fortified and made lasting by every 
provision that art or science commends— 
America salutes this latest architectural and 
engineering achievement. In such an edifice, 
the use of any material is a high recognition 
of merit. 


As in other structures of advanced design 
and monumental character, NATIONAL 
Pipe has an important place in the Empire 
State Building—a large portion of the 
piping being NATIONAL— 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United States Stee! Corporation 


NATIONAL PIPE 
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cently, guests never dared to enter and the family 
entered it only when necessary. It was a place to avoid 
on account of its unattractive, dusty, and indeterminate 
condition. The old furnace was usually placed in a 
prominent central position and the area subdivided in 
a haphazard fashion for the storage of various house- 
hold goods. With the development of the modern oil 
and gas heaters, the dust resulting from ashes has been 
eliminated and as a result all basements can be designed 
so as to be not only dry, well ventilated and well heated, 
but attractive and clean. In many recent houses part of 
the cellar is allotted to a party room. This room may 
be used for entertainments, as a game room or a gym- 
nasium. Thus, the architect finds the possibility of 
using economically for living purposes space which was, 
in other days, largely wasted. 

These are some of the changes in the problems which 
the architect faces in designing country houses. Similar 
changes are involved in all his problems, whether they 
relate to civic architecture, commercial architecture, or 
other types. 

The next movement which we shall probably see in 








the field of architecture will be the giving up of tradi- 
tional forms in domestic work in favor of simpler forms 
derived from conditions imposed by modern methods 
of construction. 

3y way of summary, I could do no better than to 
cite the following illustration: I have been asked to 
design a modern theatre railroad car. The character 
of the structure of the shell of the car is metallic; in 
other words, the car must be structurally and decor- 
atively executed in metal of one kind or another. What 
attitude should one take in solving this problem? Should 
one go back to traditional styles, in which plaster, stone 
and wood were the mediums which made up the archi- 
tect’s palette, so to speak, or should he attack this prob- 
lem in such a manner as to utilize present day materials, 
so that the car shall express the material of which it 
is built? The answer seems clear to me: The car should 
be designed irrespective of traditional styles, and forms 
of decoration should be used which would not in any 
way interfere with the effectiveness of the car consid- 
ered as a practical and useful adjunct to modern life, 


What to Put on Working Drawings 


(Continued from page 47) 


detail the members and connections. These things should 
be shown simply and directly. But here again, what is 
meant should be said. Is the clearance to the center or 
to the edge of a beam? Show the dimensions according- 
ly. Is the column or beam directly over the one below? 
Say so in an intelligible way. 

Take the drawing of an average spandrel section for 
example. It probably shows a beautifully drawn I-beam 
sealing four and a half inches back of the facing. That 
looks fairly definite. But where is that beam from some 
given point? No hint is given, except that it is so far 
from the face and the face is so far from somewhere 
else. A long hunt will reveal that the wall has or has 
not set back at this story. Simplify this—run a plane 
up the full height of the building, such as the property 
line. Measure everything from this plane. If the edge 
of the spandrel is to be four and a half inches back 
from the face, dimension to this edge. Don’t get out 
the steel handbook and, from the width of flange, com- 
pute the distance to the center. Say what you want to 
say, and if changes of sections are made in the shop 
for some reason. the detail still holds good. 

What does the contractor for the concrete work want 
to know? He wants to know the size and location of 
beams and slabs, and the number and size of bars. But 
here we are dealing with a continuous structure and one 
part laps over onto the next. The size of beam tells him 
how to make his forms, but noting the number of bars 
tells him next to nothing. The bars may be in the bot- 
tom of one beam, bend up, and lie in the top of the next. 
He needs to know which bars do this, where they bend, 
and how far they lap over. Only a continuous diagram 
of the whole line of the beam will show this, though 
it can well be done at small scale. The bends and 
lengths of bars should be dimensioned, and the number 
and spacing of stirrups shown. To show each beam by 
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itself is sheer folly—the individual bars are the impor- 
tant thing, for from that information the steel is bent 
and cut. It saves time to do the job thoroughly, for 
checking a bar schedule is hopeless for the man who 
designs the details. And on the job, errors show up 
at once. 

Lastly, what about the controversy over the right way 
to dimension a partition? Should it be to both sides, or 
to the middle? The answer is, no. It is all a case of 
what you are trying to say. Must a room be a certain 
width? Then dimension the room wall to wall. Does 
the partition line with the reveal of a window? Then 
show it that way, and call attention to it. Get the loca- 
tion from the window, for the window will be there 
before the partition is set—it is, so to speak, logically 
prior. If it lines with the edge of a beam, show that. 

Contractors sometimes waste hundreds of dollars mak- 
ing the fireproofing just an inch and a half instead of 
standardizing beam bottoms. For all they know, some 
partition may have to come on the edge of a beam and 
it may be dimensioned as such. But they have no way 
of telling without much study. If the partition comes 
more or less to a given line, dimension it to the middle— 
many partitions are located to a convenient inch or foot 
anyway. Usually the thickness shows to scale, but if 
there is any doubt, show the nominal thickness sep- 
arately. It won't be just that thickness actually, so why 
pretend that it will be in a long tie-up of dimensions? 
There is no place more liable to error than such a line 
anyway, and if two such lines have to match at various 
points it is deadly—and often useless. 

These cases are merely instances of a general prin- 
ciple. Ask yourself: What does the man on the job 
want to know? Then say that, and no more and no 
less. Especially don’t say more. He won't take the 
time to read any of it if you do. 
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Front page news says, “Drive out the 
public enemies.” Include leaky faucets and 
make it unanimous! 


Every architect and engineer knows 
what it costs to maintain and replace 
faulty equipment. In the case of faucets, 
millions of dollars annually are dissipated 
) in wasted water, hot and cold, repairs, re- 
placements and labor. 


All of this could be avoided by installing 


Chicago Faucets. A 
Wherever Chicago Faucets are used, the U 
| bigger the building the bigger the saving. : 
They never need replacing and last indef- _ 
initely. One standardized unit fits all fau- 
cets. It is instantly removable—replacing (\ 


the seat or washer, which costs only a few 













cents, is the only expense for upkeep. 

: , dies 

Why not put your buildings on this 

| | economical basis? Mail the coupon for 

pF catalog and cut-open sample, free. 

5 

THE CHICAGO FAUCET ©O., y () 

E 2700-22 North Crawford Avenue, 

2 E* Chicago. To make a Chicago Faucet as 


good as new, unscrew and lift 


Tell me more about Chicago Faucets and the savings out the unit—replace the wasb- 


ow 








‘ they are effecting in many large buildings. er or seat—no harder or more 
4 anise expensive than changing a light 
5 : bulb. 

Address eee 7 
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have been considered as affecting masonry mainly at the 
surface, but in the light of present knowledge the surface 
effects are usually insignificant compared with what takes 
place within. During the past century the acid condition 
of rainwater has been greatly augmented, particularly in 
industrial centers, by sulphur gases from the burning of 
coal and oils. Evidently this contamination has greatly 
accelerated acid action over that of the ever-present con- 
tent of carbonic acid gases. The solvent action of acid 
rainwater on limestone and 
marble has long been recog- 
nized by the surface effects, 
but there has been little said 
of the same action striking 
at the more vital parts of 
such materials. 

Some studies have been 
made at the Bureau of 
Standards for the purpose 
of learning more about this 
phase of weathering and 
the results have given mark- 
ed indications that the ac- 
tion of weak acid solutions 
or rainwater on the interior 
of carbonate stones is a 
prominent factor in bring- 
ing about decay. This 
process is probably analo- 
gous to that which results 
in the formation of caves 
in limestone regions, but on 
a much smaller scale. Acid 
rainwater permeates the 
pores and each time the 
pores are enlarged some- 
what at the expense of the 
bonding material between 
the grains or crystals. 

A good example of this 
action is seen in the United 
States Patent Office Build- 
ing. The part referred to is 
of a very large crystal cal- 
cite marble formerly called 
“Alum marble.” There are 
parts of this building from which one can pull out 
crystals which have become entirely loosened from the 
blocks. Figure 5 is the base of a column in this building 
which shows an advanced stage of weathering. This 
seems to be mainly due to solution between the grains, 
but no doubt frost action becomes a factor in the process 
after the pores have been enlarged by acid action. 

A block of marble 8 inches thick was taken out of the 
top of a chimney on the Patent Office Building and 
sawed into six slabs each about one inch thick. These 
were tested for strength and absorption and the results 
are shown in Figure 3. The strength of the slab from 
the outside face is seen to be less than one-third that 
of the original marble, then it increases toward the 
middle of the block to over one-half of the original 
and drops down to about two-fifths on the other face, 
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Frost? No, Decay! 


(Continued from page 29) 








which was somewhat protected from the weather. The 
porosity of this marble when fresh from the quarry js 
about one per cent. Absorption values indicate that 
the porosity was about twice as high on the weathered 
faces as in the middle of the block, which in turn was 
fifty per cent higher in porosity than the original mate- 
rial, 

Further evidence that the interior of limestones and 
marbles is dissolved by rainwater is presented by Figure 4, 
This shows the results of 
weight measurements on 
sandstone, marble and lime- 
stone freely exposed to the 
weather over a period of 
seven years. The sandstone, 
due to its inert constituents, 
showed no loss in weight 
but rather a_ slight gain, 
which was probably due to 
the accumulation of dirt on 
the surface. The marble 
showed a detinite loss and 
the limestone a little more 
than twice that of the mar- 
ble. Since the last two ma- 
terials are practically iden- 
tical in composition the dif- 
ferent solution 
must be accounted for by 
the physical structure. The 
porosity of the limestone 
being several times that of 
the marble. the logical con- 
clusion is, that the limestone 
inside at a 
greater because rain- 
water could reach the in- 
terior more readily. 

The weathering of ma- 
terials 
eranite and slate, which are 
mainly inert to acid attack, 


rates of 


was dissolved 
rate 


FIGURE 5 

ACID RAINWATER permeated the pores of the 
crystal calcite marble columns of the United States 
Patent Office Building and enlarged them at the 
expense of the bonding material between the grains. 
One can pull out occasional loosened crystals 


such as_ sandstone, 


is not so easily accounted 
that for carbonate 
stones. these ma- 
terials usually consist of a 


for as 
Since 


conglomeration of different materials, which vary greatly 
from one deposit to another, each particular deposit may 
be a problem within itself. 

One type of decay which frequently affects masonry 
is that due to efflorescence. This is caused by a leaching 
process carrying water soluble salts from the masonry 
walls and depositing them where the water finally evapo- 
rates. The surface deposit of efflorescence does not in- 
jure the masonry but often some of the salts crystallize 
in the pores near the surface. It is the internal stresses 
produced by the growth of crystals inside the stone that 
caused scaling of the surface. This type of decay ap- 
pears to affect all tvpes of masonry, but not at the same 
rate. 

Decay of stone masonry from efflorescence seems t0 
be the most serious of all weathering agencies but its 
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y We maintain a service department to assist 

: architects in planning or specifying lino- 
leum floors. This service is at your disposal 
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| NEW L.T. & T. 
| BUILDING uses 


HE new building of the Interna- 
fj ioe Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation at 67 Broad St., New York 
City, is equipped with W. & J. Sloane 
Double-Waxed Linoleum. 16,000 square 
yards of 6 mm. brown Battleship Lino- 
leum cover the floors of the huge struc- 
ture where I. T.& T. executives, through 
their far-flung cable systems, literally 
have their fingers on the pulse of the 
world. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation adds another distin- 
guished name to thelistofusersof W.&J. 
Sloane Linoleum, some of the more im- 
portant of whom are: Yale University, 
Chase National Bank, N. Y. Central 


W. & J. 














Asove: The new International Telephone 8 
Telegraph Corp. Building, 67 Broad St., 
N.Y. C. Lerr: One of the general offices. 


‘| DOUBLE-WAXED LINOLEUM 


Lines, Doctors Hospital, N. Y. C., West- 
ern Electric Co., Presbyterian Hospital, 
N. Y.C., Lambert Pharmacal Co., East- 
ern Outfitting Co., Los Angeles. 

W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is made with 
a natural fine-textured finish, the result 
of extra-processing in the grinding and 
mixing of raw materials and extra pres- 
sure in the calenders. It is then double- 
waxedat theplant by anexclusive Sloane 
process. When you specify W.&J.Sloane 
Linoleum you assure your client of the 
finest money can buy. It is easy to han- 
dle and lay and is ready for use as soon 
as laid. Examine this superfine finish 
before you write the specifications. We 
will gladly send you a quality sample. 


SLOANE 


DOUBLE-WAXED LINOLEUM 
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remedy is largely a structural problem. It is not teas- 
ible to select materials that are free from water soluble 
salts but even though such are present no harm will re- 
sult unless considerable water passes through the walls. 
(See Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 349, 
pp. 540-543.) The rise of moisture from the ground is 
often as serious as faulty drainage from the roof 
open masonry joints. 


OME materials are subject to rather early disintegra- 

tion due to inherent causes. Certain slates have been 
found to give satisfactory service for only 15 or 20 
years. The decay is a result of chemical alterations 
taking place within the slate and seems to be indepen- 
dent of all external agencies except for an occasional 
soaking. This type of decay can be reproduced by 
merely soaking and drying the material several times. 
Although the mineral constituents of such slates may 
be relatively stable by themselves, certain combinations 
of these are conducive to a chemical interchange of ele- 
ments which results in decay. 

A serpentine stone formerly used to a considerable 
extent for exterior purposes appears to be affected by 
chemical changes within. This stone has given good 
service over a period of fifty years or more, but after 
such exposure it begins to show considerable erosion. 
This is probably not caused by a chemical interchange 
of elements but merely by expansive forces due to a 
hydration of certain mineral constituents. 

Considerable space has been given by various writers 
on the subject of weathering to the effect of heat and 
cold on stone exclusive of frost effects. It is assumed 
that the thermal expansion of the surface layers due 
to being heated or cooled through a greater range of 
temperature than the interior causes stresses which re- 
sult in decay. Also in materials composed of aggre- 
gates of different minerals having different rates of ex- 
pansion, the result is said to be harmful. Aside from 
a few geological examples of this type of decay we have 
‘very little evidence in support of the theory. Granites 
might be expected-to suffer from such causes more than 
any other type on account of having large crystals of 
different minerals. Also large crystal marble might be 
affected because calcite crystals expand differently in 
different directions. Such decay would be expected to 
be more pronounced on the east, south and west sides of 
buildings and less on the north. 


T would be a difficult matter to prove the theory from 

such exposure comparisons because the northern 
exposures are often weathered the most. Figure 1 is 
a close-up view of the base of the Washington Monu- 
ment in Washington, D. C., taken on the north side, 
while Figure 2 is a similar view of the south side. The 
marble is a very large crystal material which should 
show as great temperature weathering as any marble. 
Although both views show considerable spalling, the 
condition appears to be no worse on the south side of 
the monument. 

Granite has, in several cases, been observed to scale, 
particularly in the base courses of buildings but seldom 
in monuments. The evidence indicates that this is not a 
temperature effect because it is usually more prominent 
on the shaded parts. An example of this is found on the 
pilasters on the east side of the Union Station at Wash- 
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ington. The scaling is not very conspicuous on the 
sunny side but more so on the shady side. This decay 
is evidently due to the cry stallizing effects of water 
soluble salts, being more pronounced on the less ex- 
posed side, no doubt, because.the rains cannot wash 
away the salts there as they do on the more exposed 
sides. 

In some granites there is also tound evidence of decay 
irom a kind of internal decomposition similar to that of 
certain slates. Many are of the opinion that this action 
on granite is confined to a shallow zone which has been 
injured in the finishing process, but this theory is not 
always substantiated by observations. 

The state penitentiary walls in Philadelphia show 
deep erosion, although it may be remarked that this js 
not a good example of granite but rather a descendant 
of this material, it being a granite gneiss. This struc- 
ture was built in 1823. 

As a tribute to the durability of granite for build- 
ing purposes it seems only fair to point to what is prob- 
ably the oldest granite structure in this country, the 
old King’s Chapel in Boston. Constructed about the 
middle of the eighteenth century of blocks obtained from 
surface boulders said to have been split by fire, this 
building has shown excellent weathering resistance under 
very severe climatic conditions. 


AFTER considering various ills to which masonry is 

susceptible, one may wonder if there are not reme- 
dies for any of them. Although the decay of masonry is 
not as serious a question in this country as in the older 
ones, nevertheless, there is a growing demand for means 
of preserving old structures. Various theories and 
processes have been propounded but the treatments 
most relied upon in this country are those which strive 
to prevent the percolation of water through the masonry. 
Evidently this object, if successfully attained, will pre- 


vent decay by any of the causes mentioned in this 
article except the possible injury from temperature 
changes. 

There are.a number of difficulties attached to the task 


of pone te moisture penetration into the masonry. 
Surface applications even where effective are not all 
that is desired because moisture often rises through the 
foundation. Sealing up the exterior surface causes most 
of the rising moisture to pass out through the inside of 
the walls. Partial sealing of the exterior surface may 
cause it to scale off from frost or salt action, and it 
seems that there are a number of materials that offer 
great difficulty when it comes to sealing all of the sur- 
face pores. In spite of these difficulties there are cases 
in which it seems evident that decay has been arrested 
by successful treatment. 

A treatment for preserving masonry should be rea- 
sonably permanent and its life expectancy should be 
known, so that renewal can be made at the proper time. 
Treatments of paraffin base appear to be good for at 
least ten years, stearate solutions about two years, 
while some others are still less permanent. In Europe 
considerable attention has been given to developing a 
treatment which supplies a cementing material as well 
as a void filler. This seems to be the ideal goal, as it 
would enable us to bring about the restoration of ma- 
terials that have become too friable for effective treat- 
ment with wax preparations. 
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THESE SPLENDID 
CORRIDORS 


in the CAREW TOWER BUILDING 
are faced with EVERLASTING 


ATLANTIC WALL UNITS 


Miles of corridors stretch their length throughout 
AO stories of this impressive addition to Cincin- 
nati’s sky line...cheerful and attractive in their 
facing of Atlantic Wall Units. These new mechan- 
ically made Wall Units achieve a symmetry of 
joint alignment that has no equal. They possess 
all the advantages of hand made terra cotta units, plus 
a price advantage due to quantity production. Atlantic 
Wall Units are available in rounded as well as flat shapes, 
in base and moulding designs, in all desired surface fin- 
ishes, and in the full range of hundreds of Atlantic Terra 
Cotta colors. They are offered as a new and progressive 
development in the building materials field, backed by 
the resources and facilities of four large factories engaged 
for many years in terra cotta manufacture. 





Consult with us about your new building requirements. Avail 
yourself of our long experience. Our booklet “Atlantic Wall 
Units’ will be sent upon request. 


ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA CO. 


I9 West 44th Street, New York 


Pi 
mane a. ATLANTA TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS Glenn Building Atlanta, Georgia 






One of the Carew Tower Building corridors faced with Atlantic Wall Units 
in pleasing cream color. Note the rounded corner Units, the black base 
Units, and the moulding Units at top designed to carry conduits for wiring. 





The Carew Tower Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. W. W. Ahischlager, Architect, 
Starrett Brothers, | »c., Builders. One of Cincinnati's largest office buildings, 
housing a hotel of 722 rooms, ard a garage with lobby entrances also lined 
with Atlantic Wall Units. 
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the small cost will surprise your clients! 


seeete: 
os. 
PUT RUBBISH AND 
GARBAGE IN THE HANDY 
HOPPER. DOOR AND 
FORGET IT 


INCENERATION 
FOR THE MODERN HOME 


Most home owners know that incineration is one basement. The accumulation is air-dried and 








of the welcome conveniences of amodernhome. destroyed by burning—no extra fuel is neces- 
But everyone doesn’t know how little it costs! sary. Non-combustibles are flame sterilized 


Compared with other home conveniences the and removed with the ashes. 


cost of a Kernerator represents a most amaz- When you specify a Kernerator you are 
ing value. It lasts as long as the building and selecting a product guaranteed by a finan- 
there is no upkeep cost. It is a daily 4 \, cially responsible manufacturer with 


With GAS 


convenience and health protection. a nation-wide service organization. 


or OlL for 
All garbage and other house- HEATING See our catalog in Sweet's 
: . -what wi// j LA. ’ 
hold waste is placed in the handy edit orate for A. | A. Talter 


hopper door in the kitchen and falls WASTE and KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
RUBBISH 3548 N. Richards Street Milwaukee 
to the combustion chamber in the a ? + Offices in over 150 cities 


KERN 

















REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


INCIN ERATION 


1930 K. I. Co, 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 
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“CHARMING 
ROOM’ 

















A modern floor designed for modern interiors, Armstrong's Embossed Inlaid No. 3220. 
(Embossed Linoleum is exclusively Armstrong's.) 


—and notice how much of its beauty 
depends on its color-rich floor 


ECORATIVE units, charm- 
ing in themselves, do not al- 
ways combine pleasingly. When 
you see a room that immediately 
appeals to you, the chances are 
that one unit has taken a firm 
hand in the situation and made 
the others behave. And _ fre- 
quently that unit is the floor— 
the largest decorative area in any 
interior. 

That’s why the architect 
should specify the floor. Select- 
ing floors for clients is a part of 
that “follow through” that in- 
sures satisfaction no matter how 
the client chooses to decorate. 


Specify an appropriate color- 
rich floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum—a design in harmony with 
the spirit of the room or the 
house—and the probability of 
client-satisfaction will be high. 
Not only will a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum do an effective 
decorative job today—but it will 
stay on the job for years. Arm- 
strong Floors are quiet and com- 
fortable under foot because they 
are resilient. The Accolac-Proc- 


essed surface is spot-proof and 
stain-proof. That is why light 
waxing and polishing keep the 
surface gleaning. Installation 
costs are moderate, upkeep costs 
are reasonable. 

Complete information about 
these modern floors should be part 
of your files. We have included 
the information you want in 
our current file-size specification 
book. Colorplates and samples, 
too, if you wish. Just write to 
the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, Lancas- srmstrongs 
ter, Pa. (Also listed in 
Sweet’s Catalog.) Product 


Armstrongs Linoleum Hoors 


for every room in the house 





PLAIN 





INLAID EMBOSSED 





JASPE - PRINTED 


LINOTILE and ARMSTRONG’S CORK TILE 












































CRANE 


Fixtures, VALVEs, FittinGs, AND PIPING, 
FOR DoMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL UsE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York 
Branches and sales offices in one hundred 
and ninety-six cities 















Rich resources of the world have 
been brought together by Crane 
Co. to help architects create anew, 
distinctively American room . . . 
the bathroom of today. 

From Italy was imported the 
Brocatello Sienna marble of the 
Chateau lavatory and the dental 
lavatory illustrated above. The 
designs of the lavatory and the 
Louis XVI metal-work and trim- 
mings used throughout this bath- 
room are the work of French art- 
ists. The colored porcelain of the 
marble-enclosed Tarnia bath and 
the vitreous china of the closet, 
reviving an ancient and beautiful 
art, were produced by Crane pot- 
teries in America. The working 
parts of the quiet Corwith closet, 
the sure-action pop-up Accesso 
bath waste, the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the glass-enclosed shower, 


Six reasons why 
Architects should visit 
Crane Exhibit Rooms 


CRANE LOUIS XVI 
TRIANON FITTINGS 
GOLD PLATED 


have been developed 
by the most resource- 
ful modern production engineers. 

In Crane Exhibit Rooms in every 
important city in America, such 
materials...and a wealth of other 
ideas for the smallest Cape Cod 
cottage as well as for town houses 
in chateau or villa style...are on 
display. Here architects can see 
all the varied ideas that are revo- 
lutionizing bathrooms and plumb- 
ing. They will find new and more 
beautiful fixture designs, helpful 
suggestions for color decoration, 
many improved comfort-giving 
and labor-saving appliances, and 
innovations in piping materials 
that increase dependability and 
lower construction costs. A visit 
now and periodic visits hereafter 
to the Crane Exhibit Rooms near 
you will be richly profitable. 
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Tike | 
That the West May Rise Against the Skies Us 


=— construction builds with Steel for economy, safety I II nots S tr rl 
and permanence. Now to the builders of the Central West, Uf Itt any 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES 


Illinois Steel Company offers parallel flange C.B. Sections, for- sUBS ; 
¢ STEEL CORPORATION 


merly produced only in Pittsburgh. These sections are now rolled 208 South La Salle Street 
in Chicago in the complete range of sizes. Chicagn, Illinvis 


Da Th, 
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cAdcohevement 


in Factory Flooring! 





—and here’s the Reason— 


The two most important qualities of good 
factory flooring are combined in Bloxonend 
—Durability and Lasting Smoothness. 
Durable because the tough end grain is the 
wearing surface—and lastingly smooth by 
reason of the blocks being dovetailed to 
long baseboards. 


The use of Bloxonend invariably is re- 
sponsible for a saving in maintenance and 
production costs. Its smoothness minimizes 
wear and tear on trucking equipment and 
means faster and safer trucking. A com- 
fortable working surface assured. 


Bloxonend comes in 8 ft. lengths and is 
laid over old or new concrete or wood 
floors without interrupting operations. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘M’’. 


CARTER BLO XONEND 


FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Representatives in all principal cities 














KAIRWAN 


(Continued from page 51) 


fits, shooed off the other urchins and shooed off the 
flies. In fact, he was one of us. I say he, but for a 
long time we did not know just what this youngster 
with the ragged bournous and the constant smile was, 
so we called him “It.” When we left Kairwan our “It” 
wanted to go along; he didn’t know where we were 
going, but he wanted to go, and indeed it was like 
leaving an old friend when we left him behind. 

Baedeker says, “Kairwan is the oldest Capital of 
Ifrikia and the most curious in Tunisia” but as Baedeker 
has a habit of saying things like that, and not know- 
ing ourselves just how much of Africa is Ifrikia we 
shall have to let the first part go as it is, but we will 
vouch for the second. 

We had heard so much about the Aissaouas who give 
what the guide book calls “hideous castigations” every 
Friday afternoon, that we looked hopefully forward to 
seeing these people who every week with unfailing 
regularity cut themselves almost in half with swords, 
shove their eyeballs out, eat glass, scorpions, cactus, and 
what have you, and have many other alluring pastimes. 
They turned out to be well worth seeing, though I 
entered the mosque where they performed with a feel- 
ing of incredulity and emerged with the same. 

The matinee began late in the afternoon, when a 
group had assembled. After much swaying and chant- 
ing, to put themselves and their audience in the proper 
mood, a dish of broken glass was passed around for 
examination. It appeared to be real. Then a thin gentle- 
man proceeded to make a light lunch of it with relish. 
Herman the magician used to say that “the hand is 
quicker than the eye,” so whether he ate the glass or 
deftly substituted a more delectable substance, I could 
not say, but in any case he was not fussy about his food. 
Next, the priest who acted as a stage manager held a 
live scorpion deftly between his forefinger and thumb, 
allowing its authenticity to be inspected if desired, and 
a more nasty looking insect I have never seen. Then a 
compatriot bit it in half and swallowed it. Some say 
he ate the end without the sting, but heaven help him 
if he ever got absent minded and ate the wrong end. 
Even if it were only an African grasshopper he has my 
vote for being braver than the lad who ate the first 
oyster, 


HE much talked of man who cuts himself in the 

middle with a sword—recently pictured, by the way, 
in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not”—seemed to me to be 
palpably a fake, for this fat bellied native simply pulled 
the huge sword deep into one of the many wrinkles of 
his big stomach until it seemed as though the sword 
were half way through his body—at that it is a trick to 
toughen one’s anatomy sufficiently to resist the blade. 
There were many more tricks and the man who nearly 
shoved his eyeball from its socket with a long spike had 
a punishing act if you cared to look at it. 

Kairwan has numerous mosques, the largest being 
the Sidi Okba or Grande Mosquée, one of the oldest in 
the world and, next to the Kairwan Mosque at Fez, the 
most important in Barbary. Founded in the year 67/1, 
the plan resembles that of the oldest Egyptian Mosques. 
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Eight telephone outlets, including one in the basement, and an inter- 
communicating system, provide suitable telephone convenience in the residence 
of Mr. Henry P. Williams, 180 Provencal Road, Village of Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Michigan, as shown above. Hucu T. Keyes, Detroit, Architect. 
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TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE CAN 
BE PLANNED TO MEET FUTURE 


REQUIREMENTS AS WELL AS 
PRESENT NEEDS 


DistTINcTION. in a house is as much a matter of 
arrangement inside as of appearance outside. 
Every added convenience contributes to it. And 
many architects consider telephone convenience 
especially important. 

Telephone convenience consists simply in hav- 
ing enough telephones—in living-room, library, 
bedroom, boudoir, kitchen and laundry—wher- 
ever they will save time and energy. It is as prop- 
erly a part of the small home as of the large 
residence. It can be provided for in advance, by 
specifying conduit for telephone wires within 
walls and floors. 

That conduit permits the owner to have tele- 
phone outlets wherever he wants them. He can 
change them or add to them as occasion demands. 
And he can enjoy the improved appearance and 
protection against service interruption that come 
from concealed wiring. 

Your local telephone company will gladly 
assist you in planning the telephone arrangements 
for any of your projects. There is no charge what- 
ever. Just call the Business Office. 
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— 
EXTERIOR LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 
by 


SMYSER-ROYER 


‘Che Attractiveness of Any 
Htruetn re Depen ds Upon 
Distinctive Gxterior Lighting 





The Campbell Memorial, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Architect— Paul P. Cret, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cast 
Bronze Lighting Fix- 
tures by Smyser-Royer Co, 





You ask — just what makes Smyser-Royer 
exterior lighting fixtures different and 
distinctive? 


Made of the same metals as any others — 
cast iron — bronze — or aluminum, yet they 
are constructed with such skill, care and crafts- 
manship that these outstanding fixtures are pre- 
ferred by leading architects the country over. 


For 91 years Smyser-Royer has specialized in 
the careful reproduction of exterior lighting 
fixtures designed by architects. Long experi- 
ence in this type of work has built for 
Smyser-Royer a reputation for dependable 
craftsmanship among architects. 


Architects who specify Smyser-Royer exterior 
fixtu:es are assured of careful, distinctive 
fabrication of their original designs. 


Or—if stock designs are desirable, a wide 
selection of fixtures is offered in the Smyser- 
Royer Catalogue or in Sweet’s Architectural 


Catalogue, Section D, Pages 6034 to 6044. 


Ask for our catalogue for your files. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND WORKS, YORK, PENNA. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1700 WALNUT STREET 
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The building materials were largely supplied from the 
ruins of Carthage and Susa, which accounts for the 
many beautiful columns. The massive looking tower 
has two setbacks resembling those of modern times, with 
battlemented parapets, and it is topped with a dome. The 
radiating designs painted on the side of the tower rep- 
resent huge spiders, symbols having the power to ward 
off snakes and scorpions. 

The mosque, covering an irregular area of about 
240 feet by 400 feet and enclosed by a fortress-like wall, 
has a large court surrounded by a colonnade of antique 
columns. Below the pavement of the court are large 
cisterns with filtering apparatus to collect rainwater, 
The interior of the sanctuary has a T shaped plan with 
a nave and sixteen aisles with eight rows of arcades, 
giving the impression of a forest of columns. These are 
of surprisingly varied materials, white and colored 
marble, granite and porphyry, with a variety of caps 
including Roman, early-Christian and Byzantine. The 
beautiful Mihrab Chapel decorated with gold lustered 
faience is impressive and the Mimbar or Friday pulpit 
a good example of early-Moorish art. 

The use of alcohol is prohibited by the Mohammedan 
religion. However, many cafés exist where the boys 
park the camel and sit down for a drink of mint tea 
or coffee. The beggars are a pest and leper women 
with babies at their breasts expose their sores and ask 
for alms. 


NE night about 9 o'clock I heard a great beating 

of drums, I was told it was a wedding procession 
and that | would do well to follow it as it wound through 
the streets of the town. The groom walked sadly in the 
midst of friends who carried torches and lustily beat 
drums to get him in the spirit of the thing. He wore 
a white veil to cover his head and shoulders and looked 
as though he were having a thin time of it and hoped 
the ceremony would be postponed at the last minute. 
In Kairwan marriages are arranged by the parents and 
the groom strangely enough is not supposed to see his 
bride’s face until after the ceremony. What a game of 
chance this turns out to be! 

The shops or Souks consist of a room about 10x15 
feet where raw material is made into a finished product 
and sold at a counter at the front, all of which is open 
to the street. The methods of manufacture are primitive, 
tailors sewing with the aid of bare toes, wood workers 
using the bow and string method of drilling holes, while 
in a carpenter shop I saw two men laboriously making 
planks, sawing by hand long slices from a large log. 

The Place de Tunis is a huge open air market place 
where everything is sold from old shoes to braised cows 
hoofs: the latter are made into delicious hoof soup. 
Many butcher shops display their wares to the delight 
of millions of flies. IT am not certain what the favorite 
meat of the natives is, but from the meat displayed it 
seemed to be entrails. 

late in the afternoon the square is taken over by 
various snake charmers, jugglers and story tellers who 
are highly amusing and I found myself drawn each 
afternoon to these performances. 

One unpleasant impression of this part of Africa 1s 
the prevalence of eye diseases. A good doctor would do 
a thriving business here, as the children one and all seem 
to have sore eyes. I was told this condition developed 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 





An Inexhaustible Supply 


We have three finishing plants and nine 
quarries in operation the year round—there 
is no closed season. 


The illustrations show three of our quar- 
ries and an air view of our Tate finishing 
plant. The other two plants are at Nelson, 


Ga., and Marietta, Ga. 


Although the nine quarries now in opera- 
tion are meeting our needs, new quarries 
can be opened when necessary. At almost 
any point over an area of 7000 acres it is 
possible to open up a new quarry by remov- 
ing the surface soil. 


Test borings indicate that this section 
contains Georgia Marble in quantities so 
great that it would take many centuries to 
quarry even the marble that has been def- 
initely charted. 


Those who visit the quarries marvel at the 
unusual soundness of the marble, and the 
immensity of this marble deposit. Georgia 
Marble is available in white, grey, pink, 
green, and other colors. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. + TATE + GEORGIA 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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IS EXPENSIVE... 


in dollars..in nerves..in life! 


In modern living, noise is a destructive 
waster of man-power. Architects work side 
by side with scientists to develop means of 
guarding the modern worker from jarring, 
jolting, unnecessary sound. Man must fortify 
himself against noise; complete door con- 
trol is the most important weapon in this 
defense. 


The ILCO-BLOUNT Door Check offers the 
most efficient and sturdy method of door 
control—it not only quickly, easily and 
surely closes the door, but checks it in any 
way desired. It operates with the same 
thoroughness on the fortieth floor of a sky- 
scraper as at street level, is not affected by 
varying temperature, moisture or draught 
conditions, and its cost is amazingly rea- 
sonable. 


At your request we will gladly send you the 
complete information on the ILCO- 
BLOUNT Door Check. Our twelve branch 
offices throughout the country stand ready 
to co-operate on prompt deliveries. Make 


this memo, "Look up ILCO-BLOUNT." 


Independent Lock Company 
MASS. 


PITCHEUEG ... 


Twelve Branch Offices Through- 
out the United States — NEW 
YORK — PHILADELPHIA — 
PITTSBURGH — BALTIMORE 
— ATLANTA — CLEVELAND 
— DETROIT — CHICAGO — 
KANSAS CITY — DENVER — 
LOS ANGELES and 
SAN FRANCISCO 














from the idea that sore eyes were the “Will of Allah” 
and it was sinful to drive the flys away from the fester- 
ing eyes of the babies. As flys are more than plentiful 
the result is inevitable. 

At one time Kairwan was known as “one of the four 
gates of Paradise through which neither Christian or 
Jew durst enter; to spend one’s last days within its walls 
and to be buried in hallowed earth outside its gates 
seemed to believers the height of bliss.” Be that as it 
may, if one wants local color with his architecture and 
contrast from life as we live it, by all means pay a visit 
to Kairwan. 





Investors Have Fewer Jobs 
(Continued from page 39) 


A, partial study made of forty-six central city build- 
ings erected since 1923, representing a total investment 
based on building permits of eighty-six million dollars, 
has revealed that of these only twelve are probably 
financed successfully ; and of these twelve, seven were 
erected for special purposes that automatically assured 
their success. The remaining thirty-four, representing 
investments totaling fifty-six million dollars, have failed 
to yield the return anticipated. Some are operating at 
a loss. 

The situation, I grant you, is unduly severe and de- 
pendent on many factors possibly not fully capable of 
control and elimination, yet this alone is not the basic 
cause of affairs. 

Many of these projects could never have been an 
unqualified success under even boom conditions. In 
other words, the present distress in the building industry 
is by no means due entirely to the general business 
depression. Col. W. A. Starrett, writing in 1928, at 
the peak of prosperity, said: 

“When an industry ranks among the first two or 
three in a great industrial nation, and no one engaged 
in it makes more than a living except indirectly, some- 
thing is wrong. The answer is that building, while con- 
ducted with high technical efficiency, is economically 
the most disorganized major activity known to modern 
business, agriculture perhaps excepted. Building and 
farming linger in the economics of the 19th century, 
whence all but they have fled.” 


UT it is not so much where we are, but where we 

are going that counts. The entire human family can 
be divided generally into two great groups—those who 
are interested in where we are, and those whose chief 
concern is where we are going. The former believe that 
deviation from tradition spells disaster. They fulfill a 
certain function in society by preserving values that have 
already been won, but the others, that look to the future, 
the prophets that are interested in where we are going, 
are the ones who effect progress. 

America is a dynamic country, with a dynamic civili- 
zation; and building economics must follow a dynamic 
program to keep pace with it. 

Dynamic building economics is an economics of trends 
based upon facts. The most modern economist realizes, 
with the most ancient of philosophers, that “everything 
changes.” Nothing is static in modern American cities ; 
and if he is to make change serve him, the American 
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— SYSTEM- 


DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 


_.,, THE HEATING SYSTEM 
THAT "CHANGES GEARS WITH THE WEATHER” 


“Cool” Steam (133° F.) “Warm’Steam (133°to 212°F.) 
Hot” Steam (above 212° F.) 








Fuel savings of 25 to 40% have 
been demonstrated by installations 
in all types of buildings, including 
the largest of office, commercial 
and apartment buildings. Heating 
Costs may also be cut on existing sys- 
tems. Plants can often be changed 
over to Differential Heating by simple 
and convenient alteration, the cost 
of which is paid out of fuel savings. 
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“an orderly combination of parts — 


into a whole, according to some 


rational principle —giving it unity” 








STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Tee Dunham Differential Vacuum Heat- 
ing System is essentially a system—a heating 
unity, built according to a rational principle. 
Sub-atmospheric steam controlled in accord- 
ance with the demands of outside weather is 
the simple, logical basis of Differential Heat- 
ing performance. 


That it is a perfected system may be seen from 
the close approach to the theoretical ideal. 
The Differential System, installed with the new 
Dunham concealed radiation, will not be seen 
nor heard; you will not feel nor smell it, for 
the heating is so mild and so accurately main- 
tained that there is no overheating to intrude 
onthe consciousness of the building occupants. 


Compare both comfort and cost and you will 
see why Differential Heating is so frequently 
chosen for the finest buildings as well as for 
those where costs are most carefully considered. 


C.A.DUNHAM CO. 


450 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


1931 
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Why bother about 
protecting and 
insulating your 
underground 
steam pipes? 


HEY are underground 
T" out of sight... why 
not just bury them and 
try to forget all about 
it? Think how much 
cheaper it would be. 
Well, if you are not 
concerned with effi- 
ciency ... if almost 
continuous repair bills 
suit your fancy ... if 
staggering fuel bills 
don't bother you... 
then just stick the pipes 
in the ground. 


But you’re interested in 
economy... youwantan 
installation which can 
be made in minimum 


Side by side steam lines 
in Ric-wil Conduit—a 
practical and economical 
arrongement to meet 
special conditions. 


time and which will be permanent and efficient 
... free from constant expense. In other words, 
you actually want a Ric-wil Conduit System. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific Ric-wil Conduit 
is proving every claim made for it. Hospitals, 
Educational Institutions, Central Heating Plants, 
Industrial Plants and many others comprise the 
ever growing list of satisfied Ric-wil customers. 


Before you make a decision, investigate all of the 
various methods of insulating under- 

ground pipes. Check drainage 

facilities, cradling of conduit, loads 

imposed on conduit, side joints and a) 


insulating materials. And investigate 
efficiencies of actual installations. 


90" Efficien- 
cy is guar 
anteed with 
Ric-wil Type 


The Ric-wil Catalog, efficiency 


test reports and details of 


typical installations will be 


gladly furnished upon request. 


THE RIC-WIL COMPANY 


1562 Union Trust Buiiding 
7 Branches: New York + 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


REG .U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta + Chicago 


iL 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 
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builder, along with the American manufacturer anq 
merchant and financier, must develop the facts. 
Trends can be charted accurately only from a yast 
groundwork of facts: facts governing development and 
relative growth of localities, facts regarding building 
character and cost, rentals and expenses, management 
and incomes, facts not only of those conditions as of 
today but as they were yesterday. We cannot make 
estimates of the future with any uniform possibility 
of success until we know the past. The future contains 
enough uncertainty which can never be accurately fore- 
seen, but if we approach it with the proper perspec- 
tive, equipped with scientific knowledge, we can at least 
avoid some of the errors of the past. Their constant 
repetition is not only unnecessary but overwhelming. 


OTHING will so stimulate building as reducing the 

likelihood of losses in buildings. Today we cannot 

escape the fact that many building operations have fallen 
far short of their expected possibilities. 

But this direct loss, often a very severe one, is still 
only a small part of the widespread damage. Foreclosed 
properties and their improvements, sold under the ham- 
mer or taken over by the mortgage holders, with the 
previous equity eliminated, may be rented at lower 
rates and these rentals effect and jeopardize other neigh- 
boring properties which may have been economically 
conceived and soundly financed. In other words, one’s 
neighbors and what they do can endanger not only our 
lives and safety but also our pocket books. 

Further curtailment in avoidable losses will react very 
definitely not only towards reducing building costs but 
likewise the interest required on funds invested in the 
building industry. Just as life insurance companies have 
found that health research and health education, by in- 
creasing longevity, can reduce insurance rates, so the 
building industry will discover that economic research 
and economic education, by reducing risk to capital, can 
lower building losses. 

The question is asked: How can the architect, the 
builder, the contractor, the investor, get the facts vital 
to his enterprise? Why should it not be possible for a 
new owner to profit by the experience of the former 
owner ? 

Why should not the architect be in a position to 
secure from one source accurate and comprehensive 
information as to the many factors which it is his task 
to consider, whereas today it is necessary for him to 
collect his information from many sources, many of 
which are questionable ? 

Why should not the banker be in a position to learn 
accurately the actual cash investment which the pros- 
pective builder is prepared to invest in his own enter- 
prise, and why should it not be possible for the builder 
to determine in advance the financial responsibility both 
of the owner and the sub-contractor ? 

What would it mean to the legislator if he had at his 
disposal a reliable fund of information as to the real 
property values, the relative congestion of various areas, 
and above all, business trends? And no less important. 
what would be the value of such a source of information 
to the City and State Engineering Departments? 

Some of these facts which should be available to all, 
are known only to the designer, others only to the 
realtor, and still others only to the builder and the 
banker. (Continued on page 92) 
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At top—A Sargent door-handle designed especially for 
the residence shown below. It is of solid bronze, beau- 
tifully fitted to the architectural style. And a Sargent 
rim lock adapted from an Elizabethan original, partic- 
ularly appropriate for residences of this type. 





I N HARDWARE 


PERHAPS as no other craftsman, an architect appreciates 
the importance of attention to detail. A single jarring 
note — from a carelessly selected item of equipment — 
may spoil an otherwise perfect ensemble. With an under- 
standing of the architect’s problems, with a knowledge 
of the mechanics of design, Sargent offers hardware of 
unquestioned quality in a wealth of designs to harmonize 
with all standard schemes of building decoration. 
Architects who specify Sargent Hardware have come 
to consider it — not merely as necessary equipment to 
be selected in keeping with the building style — but as 
a dependable, additional means of expressing true char- 
acter in decoration. Sargent & Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York; 150 North 


Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Our line is adequately represented in Sweet’s, 1931 edition, volume C, 


pages C3780 to C3878. 




















SARGENT 


Sketch of an interesting interpretation of 
English architecture—Seeburger & Rab- 
enold, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UTILITY 


... Continuous Concealed 
wireways for any number 
of Telephones, Desk Lights, 
Buzzers, and other outlet 

Connections 


ONDUO-BASE enables you and your 
> clients to install outlet connections at 
any point along the base in five minutes’ time 
—-without the usual tearing up and patching 
of finished work. 


Saves the cost of pre-fixed outlets—the cost 
of wire molds—the cost of baseboards. Speci- 
fied by leading architects all over the country. 
Favored by building owners and tenants. 


Conduo-Base eliminates entirely the necessity 
of determining beforehand the location of 
electrical outlets, and the unsightly, dangerous 
exposed wiring for electric equipment at a 
distance from a pre-fixed outlet. 


We will be glad to send you detailed in- 
formation. 


Licensed Manufacturers 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. United Metal Products Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 


Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, III. 
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Obviously it is impossible for one individual or one 
isolated organization to cover the whole field. The task 
of getting a comprehensive picture of all phases of the 
building industry cannot be delegated to the banker any 
more than it can be represented as strictly an architect’s 
problem. It is a problem which we all must face for 
it is in this age of dynamic building economics increas- 
ingly vital to the success of all. 

It would seem that the builder should pool his infor- 
mation with the materials man, the banker with the 
architect, the electrical contractor with the plumbing 
contractor. It is industry’s problem—one problem of 
applying scientific principles to an industry which has 
fallen behind in the march of progress. 

I do believe that the problem of coordinating and 
pooling our information, the question of developing a 
fund of knowledge which will make it possible for all 
those interested in the building industry to know, with 
a great degree of accuracy, where their money is coming 
from, is not impossible of solution. I believe that reason- 
ing men, brought together by a common interest, can 
find a way out. 

As many of you know, this represents the ideal of 
the Philadelphia Building Congress, organized eight 
years ago through the initiative and vision of D. Knick- 
erbacker Boyd. Mr. Boyd was a pioneer in his field. 
As its president for eight years, he piloted the ship 
through uncharted seas. Through all these years, with 
a few loyal and active supporters, he held steadfastly to 
the ideals for which the Congress was formed. 

Today it is the feeling of the officers of the Phila- 
delphia Building Congress that the time is ripe to take 
active steps to make this ideal a reality. It is my par- 
ticular desire, and I speak for the other officers of the 
Congress, to emphasize that: 


WE believe the plan of coordinating the industry’s 

problems through a central agency is far more im- 
portant than the Philadelphia Building Congress itself. 
We recognize that the Congress, or any other scheme of 
federation, will be unsound if it is without the whole- 
hearted support of a large proportion of the organiza- 
tions within the industry in Philadelphia. We further 
believe that this organization must not be controlled 
by any one branch of the industry, but must rather be 
governed by a method of proportional representation 
which aims to insure complete objectivity in all its func- 
tions. 

Today some forty-five organizations are functioning 
in the industry in Philadelphia. The Congress or fed- 
eration idea does not imply that the functions of any 
of them will necessarily be lessened. Rather, it means 
that working together, these organizations can immeas- 
urably improve their service to their members, effect a 
substantial saving in funds expended, and derive added 
assurance of the mutual welfare of all. 

I do not anticipate that once there has been brought 
into being in Philadelphia a central organization of the 
type that I have indicated that all the ills of the build- 
ing industry will be miraculously cured over-night; but 
I do insist that we will be taking the right road, that we 
will be jn step with the times, and that we will have 
contributed, as much as human intelligence can, to the 
building of a sound business revival in the building in- 
dustry and a greater and renewed prosperity for our 








City. 
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Corner Pylon 
Norton Memorial Hall 
Chautauqua, New York 


Otis F. Johnson, Architect 
Lord & Hollinger, Structural Engineers 
Fred M. Torry, Scu/ptor 
Lorado Taft, Consultant on Aesthetics 
All of Chicago 





Rust Engineering Company, Builders 
Pittsburgh 


Norton Memorial Hall 
is an auditorium seating 1,500 
people. The building is approxi- 
mately 83 by 143 feet, with walls 
40 feet high. The entire building 
is of reinforced concrete, the ex- 
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terior left just as it came from 
forms and molds except for 
cleaning with brush and water. 
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- | PORTLAND CEMENT Cc‘ssociation— 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety cmitcacees 


—e 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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LOWLY but surely 
there is growing a wide- 
spread demand for better 
residential design and con- 
struction. Even speculative 
builders and development 
companies are finding it 
pays to entrust their proj- 
ects to the skilled hands 
of an architect. 


Good Housekeeping is one 
of the influences which is 
bringing this about. No 
other magazine of equally 
large circulation cham- 
pions good domestic archi- 
tecture as Good House- 
keeping does in its pages 
every month. 


In scope the editorial pro- 
gram of Good Housekeep- 
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Penrose V. Stout, A.I. A., designed this country house 
described in February Good Housekeeping. 


ing Studio of Architecture 
and Furnishings covers 
almost every problem and 
interest of the home owner. 
Design, construction, the 
choice of materials and 
equipment, all are dis- 
cussed from the layman’s 
viewpoint by distinguished 
architects. 


The effect of this is de- 


cidedly far reaching. Not 


only because Good House- 
keeping has 1,750,000 
readers, but also because 
these readers are mainly 
of the type whose aspira- 
tions, standards of living 
and incomes place them 
among the most logical 
prospects for the archi- 
tect’s services and the 
products of the building 
material manufacturer in 
the residential field. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Weber & Heilbroner’s 
Store, 42nd Street and 
Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is equipped 
with Desco Store Fronts. 


oo STORE FRONTS are popular with designers 
of modern shops because the handsome appearance and 
rich quality of this equipment are invaluable in keeping 
the shop looking up-to-date and consequently attractive 
to tenants and tenants’ customers. Made in a wide 
variety of metals, including solid copper (plain or em- 
bossed), solid bronze in all standard finishes and alu- 
minum alloy (white metal), Desco Store Fronts harmon- 
ize with any building design. You will be pleased with 
the results of specifying them for your next building. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 
1670 West Fort Street +» Detroit, Michigan 


New York City Office and Warehouse—344-346 East 32nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office—450 Skinner Building, Seattle, Washington 
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oe. STORE FRONTS 


Are Designed to Stay Modern 


For full architectural details see 
Sweet's catalog. Write us for 
complete working data and price 
list. Remember, too, wherever 
you are there is a distributor near 
you. We also carry a complete line 
of “Desco™ construction material 


in our New York City Warehouse. 



































CHAIRS... rar 


GIVE THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


DISTINCTION 


A sure way to add that desired touch of individuality to 
the modern office is by the thoughtful selection of chairs. 
To reflect truly the character of the executive whose office 


they grace, they must be sturdy, practical, comfortable, 


dignified, and in keeping with other features of design. 


The best traditions of fine craftsmanship are reflected 
in B. L. Marble Business Chairs and are further 
enhanced by the beauty of the natural figure and grain 
of the fine cabinet woods from which they are con- 


structed. A wide choice of designs permits a selection 


that fully meets every specific office requirement. 


Write for a complete catalog. 


This executive chair 
is one of many 
distinctive types 
shown in the B. Be 
Marble Catalog. 


The 





Cooperation in the 
selection of business 
chairs is offered 
to architects, with- 
out obligation. 


a 














No. 640% 


B. L. MARBLE CHAIR COMPANY 


BEDFORD, OHIO 


New York Office: 101 Park Avenue a“? Telephone: Caledonia 5-7026 
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How Much Will It Cost? 
(Continued from page 30) 


most desirable accomplishments, there are no short cuts 
to estimating efficiency but with the aid of the proper 
tools it is not beyond the reach of any practitioner of 
fair intellect. 

There is no single tool so effective as the Experience 
Table, that mighty prop of the insurance business. 

Let the architect begin at the earliest practical mo- 
ment to keep a careful record of the cost of every build- 
ing project with which he is identified, breaking down 
this cost in each instance into all the major items of 
which it is composed. In offices where it is the practice 
to award all contracts on a separated basis, a mass of 
first-hand data on individual items is always available. 


HIS data should be supplemented wherever possible 

by additional information of an accurate nature obtain- 
able from other architects, contractors, estimators, ap- 
praisers, owners, investment houses, technical magazines 
and any other sources of a reliable nature. Proper in- 
formation is frequently difficult to obtain owing to its 
confidential character, but by pursuing a diplomatic and 
industrious course, the passage of time will reward the 
seeker with a quantity of data which is susceptible of 
classification into many highly useful forms. 

The basic form for recording this data is one which 
gives the detailed costs of the individual building. A 
loose-leaf sheet which has proven very satisfactory is 
shown in Form No. 1. This sheet is capable of showing 
in a small space all the essential facts about any one 
project. Attention is directed to the columns showing 
the cost per gross square foot of floor area and per cubic 
foot of contents. It is well to supplant these items with 
a figure showing cost per room for apartment buildings 
and cost per bed for hospitals, two very handy units. 
Additional data may be entered on the back in cases 
where the space on the face proves insufficient. The 
cross-section of the building is an extremely helpful fea- 
ture as it exposes many salient facts at a glance. 


ALL buildings are classified as to type as noted on the 
upper right hand corner. A summary sheet for each 
type is then made as shown by Form No. 2. The type 
illustrated, office buildings, is separated into two groups 
inasmuch as structures over three stories in height fre- 
quently have many characteristics such as elevators, 
caissons, etc., not possessed by the smaller buildings. 
As the volume of data increases, the information con- 
tained on Form No. 1 may be conveniently segregated 
further into many of its components. Thus Form No. 3 
contains a summary of data on Structural Steel which 
gives not only the cost per ton for various buildings but 
also pounds of steel required per square foot of floor 
area, both highly significant items. The form for heat- 
ing likewise shows cost per cubic foot of contents and 
cost per square foot of radiation. The form for Marble 
gives. the kind, cost per square foot for floors and cost 
per square foot for wainscoting. Similar sheets may 
be provided for Lighting, Plumbing, Sprinkler Systems, 
Smokestacks, Roofing, Tiling, Plastering and so on to sult 
each particular architect’s needs. (Continued on page 98) 
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This is No. 3 of a series of adver- 


tisements setting forth things to 
look for when considering partitions. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
QUICK DELIVERY 
> ms. -«0DC—lUlU=>See 


These and other advantages 
are YOURS when dealing 
with the largest manufac- 


turer of partitions . . 


— SERVICE is as distinctly su- 
perior as Hauserman Partitions. Every 


detail is attended to by full-time Hauser- 


man Engineers. 





Hauserman Engineers co- 
operate with Architects 
to assure complete client 
satisfaction. 


Only Hauserman gives 
Hauserman service ... 


Hauserman factory- 


directed erec- 
tion crews in- 
stall the parti- 


tions. Erection 


by experts saves time, assures 


the best results. Rearrangements, 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 




















Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions meet every office or industrial 
requirement. They afford the ideal method of subdividing space. 





Years of experience and 
large volume output as- 
sure highest quality at 
surprisingly low cost. 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 


6814 GRANT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 13 Factory Branches 


Newark 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
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Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Boston 


Kansas City 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago 
New York 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


HAUSERMAN 


facture of partitions 
and a large volume of 


standardized produc- 


tion (1100 linear 
feet of parti- 
tions in a day) 


enables Haus- 


too, are handled by skilled erectors ... 


. i . . 
Thirteen years’ experience in the manu- 





Assembly by trained erec- 
tors saves time, eliminates 
needless confusion. 


erman to give quick delivery, high- 


est quality and new low prices. 

















When in New York, don’t fail 
to see the 


1931 PARTITION SHOW 


An Exhibition of Progress 
in Steel Partitioning 


Occupying the Entire Top Floor at 
10 East 40th St.. New York 




















MOVABLE 


se. PARTITIONS 


1931 
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BRONZE 


BY THE 


Kawneer 


NILES, MICHIGAN 
and subsidiaries 


PRODUCTS 
RUSTLESS METAL SEALAIR 
WINDOWS - DOORS - ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS AND 
STORE FRONTS 











These three groups of forms compose the groundwork 
of a simple system which requires little labor to main- 
tain and provides a broad range of concise information 
at one’s finger tips. Many interesting and instructive 
supplementary tables may be made up from these major 
experience tables, such as: effect of story heights on 
cost; effect of floor loads, column spacing, number of 
stories, and number of rooms; relation of cost to width: 
and others. In addition to these tables, the architect wil] 
find it helpful to consult the business graphs published by 
the Department of Commerce, various business maga- 
zines and banking institutions. Especially valuable are 
those graphs showing total building contracts awarded, 
iron and steel composite price, steel plant operations, 
freight car loadings and time money rates. A knowl- 
edge of labor rates and labor efficiency is absolutely es- 
sential. All such information will serve to fortify and 
clarify one’s own judgment as to price trends and gen- 
eral market conditions. 


T is necessary, of course, that all data be applied with 

careful consideration of the characteristics of the pro- 
posed structure. The most pertinent items to keep in 
mind’ are the kind of facing material, the number of 
finished elevations, the type of foundations, the floor 
loads, the amount of interior subdivision, the general 
character of the interior finish, type of heating system, 
sprinklers if any, elevator facilities, and the locality 
where the building is to be erected. 

No undue originality is claimed for the system out- 
lined above. It is not infallible, neither will it function 
as a substitute for breadth of experience and a balanced 
mind. It is not intended to replace the more accurate 
estimates which are obtainable by proper pricing of de- 
tailed computations of quantities. Such computations 
are both useful and essential after drawings have ad- 
vanced to the stage where reasonably approximate quan- 
tity surveys are possible. But for answering preliminary 
demands for cost information, the results obtainable by 
the use of these quick judgment units are almost uncanny 
in their accuracy and effectiveness. 

A warning may not be out of place at this juncture. 
Extravagant promises as to costs can only lead to em- 
harrassment and disappointment. [Lean heavily on the 
experience tables in forming your judgment. Interpret 
them in the light of your individual experience as applied 
to the problem at hand. Then tell the client the “bad 
news” at the start. The outcome will be a happy revela- 
tion. The owner will live to a ripe old age and the archi- 
tect will live to design more and better buildings. 

PPLICATION of architectural control in Wash- 

ington, D. C., and in Rancho Santa Fe, California, 
was an outstanding development in regional planning 
during 1930, states a report of the Committee on City 
and Regional Planning of the American Institute of 
Architects. The beautiful country district of Rancho 
Santa Fe, near San Diego, California, has taken effec- 
tive means to protect itself in this regard. Nearly 200 
owners of estates and small farms totalling 5400 acres 
in area have signed and put on record a protective coven- 
ant not only establishing permanent architectural control, 
but also a maintenance association in which every owner 
has a vote, a complete zoning plan, and a building code 
for the area, which is not under municipal government. 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


HER-NEL-Co 


SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers 

of the Univent System of Ventilation, the 

ler-Nel-Co System of Ventilation, the Herman 

Nelson Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson 

hiJet Heater, and other heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment. 
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Good ventilation stripped of its high costs has long been sought by school 
authorities, and health authorities. Today such ventilation is offered. 





The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation offers good 
ventilation at a definite reduction in building and maintenance costs, and 
a saving of half the fuel costs. This means a saving of millions of dollars 
to tax payers. 


Science has long recognized that the vital factors of good ventilation 
are: air motion, temperature, and humidity. 


The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator controls these factors without the expen- 
sive expedient of using a continuous stream of outdoor air. In fact, outdoor 
air is only used when necessary and in an amount required to remove 
excess heat or body odor. Such outdoor air when admitted is tempered by 
intermixture with indoor air, but is not preheated. 


Architects are invited to write for the book “The Herman Nelson 
Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation,’ which shows how simply and effec- 
tively it offers full ventilation results with saving in building costs, boiler 
costs, and fuel costs. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


‘actory a oline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in a rincipal Cities 
Factory at Mol Ill Sal 1S 0 uP pal Cit 





BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON KINGSTON, PA, SAGINAW. MICH, MILWAUKEI DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS. HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA VANCOUVER, B. C, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN, TORONTO, ONT 
HARTFORD, CONN. JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER CALGARY, ALTA 
SYRACUSE ERIE, PA TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT OSLO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. C. EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE MELBOURNI 
BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE, TOKIO, OSAKA 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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Kimball Elevators 
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KIMBALL 
Straight -Line - Drive 
ELEVATOR MACHINES 


Whether You Build 
on Main or Broad- 
way ... Investigate 


A machine of simplicity and 
compactness, these Kimball 
Straight-Line-Drive Ma- 
chines are powerful—noise- 
less and vibrationless. 


Made with motor and ma- 
chine aligned and bolted to- 
gether as one integral unit 
there can be no misalignment 
of units—or improper mesh- 
ing of gears—all wearing 
points are housed and run 
in oil. 
There is a Kimball Elevator 


Machine made for your require- 
ments. Write for information. 


K|MBALL BROS. CO 


COUNCIL BLUFFS IOWA 
1119-27 NINTH ST. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Branches: 
Tulsa Salt Lake City 
Kansas City Denver 
St. Louis Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Council Bluffs 


1A 
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Is the Government Treating 
Architects Fairly? 


(Continued from page 21) 


designing of the structure should not be sacrificed to 
make a showing of how fast draftsmen can draw. If 
the difference in time is due to Government red tape, 
hampering outside architects, it should be possible to 
solve this to the advantage of the building program 
a whole. 

Mr. Byrns, of the House Committee, asked, “Where 
you use a local architect . . . he sticks on the job, does 
he not? . . . As I understand it, he is there, for the fee 
paid him, to see that the contractor performs the work 
in the way he has agreed to perform it.” 

Mr. Wetmore said, ‘Not to the extent of supervision 
and inspection . . . The architect supervises the work 
to the extent of seeing that the letter and spirit of his 
design are carried out, but the actual superintendence 
of the job and the inspection to see that the contractor 
lives up at all times to the plans and specifications is 
done by an inspector from our office.” 

“If that is true,’ Mr. Byrns replied, “my question 
would, of course, fall to the ground, but I was thinking 
if that other plan prevailed possibly it might not be so 
very much more expensive than the present method...” 


as 


OVERNMENT architects often claim that the vari- 

ous types of buildings required are of such special 
nature that through long experience with the problem 
they are better able to cope with the situation. Gov- 
ernment buildings do not differ greatly in construc- 
tion from private buildings. Granting that certain 
planning requirements are somewhat different from 
those encountered in other buildings, they can be stated 
as briefly or elaborately as conditions warrant. It should 
be a function of the Supervising Architect's office to pre- 
pare a program for each project and possibly act as a 
liaison officer between government departments and the 
architect. Mr. Wetmore made a point of this argument 
at the hearing. 

‘‘We have had so much experience in designing public 
buildings,” Mr. Wetmore explained, “that we can do the 
work faster than the outside architect. We have this 
architectural work running on such a basis that it is like 
a big hopper, with the sites and projects pouring in at 
one end, and the plans and specifications pouring out at 
the other, After the hopper is filled, we complete plans 
and specifications for a building every two and a halt 
days. If the Department of Justice passes on from 
twelve to fifteen sites per month we could continue to 
turn out the buildings at that rate. It would mean an 
average of one building every two and a half days.” 

“How long would it take to get one project from one 
end of the hopper to the other?” Mr. Welsh wanted 
to know. 

“From four to six months,” replied Mr. Wetmore. 
“When you have the hopper loaded, and want to speed 
up, or when you have more sites than you can feed into 
the hopper and keep it going, then you could let the work 
to advantage to outside architects.” 

“Is there any necessity for that, or to what extent are 
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turns to Alcoa Aluminum 


It was inevitable that manufacturers should make radiators of 
Alcoa Aluminum. Today, you can order aluminum radiator 
units, in standard size sections, from stock. 


In principle, these radiators are new. A heating unit passes 
through a series of hollow flues or fins, made of Alcoa Alu- 
minum. It is only a matter of seconds before these flues heat 
to steam temperature. Instantly, the air at the floor line 
rushes through the flue, is charged with heat and shot 
quickly into the room. 


These new radiators, made of Alcoa Aluminum, operate on 
any hot water, vapor, or vacuum system. The radiators have 
a rating of up to 600 lbs. pressure. They can be used as con- 
cealed or exposed radiation units. They occupy about 1/3 the 
space of an old-fashioned radiator. With Alcoa Aluminum 
only 1/3 the weight of common metals, these small, efficient 
radiators weigh only about 1/7 as much as the old type and 
bring a saving in shipping, handling and setting up. 


Made of Alcoa Aluminum, these new radiators are immune to 
the attack of rust, even when used under conditions where the 
atmosphere is loaded with moisture, gas or acid fumes. Their 
cost is low—considering the better heating they provide. 


Our nearest office will be glad to put you in touch with the 
manufacturers that make and carry aluminum radiator parts. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2440 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 








ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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is NOT 
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All Jamison and Stevenson Doors are 
equipped with Spring Hinges, because 
long experience has shown that a rigid 
hinge is unable to compensate for wear. 
When a door doesn't seal at the heel, 
refrigeration escapes. Rigid hinges can’t 
prevent this. Ball bearings don't help. 
Only the pressure of a spring hinge will 
save the cold air you pay to create. 
The Jamison Hinge is also adjustable. 


Another exclusive feature of Jamison & Stevenson Doors is 
the patented WEDGETIGHT FASTENER. . . Faster in closing 
—faster in opening—forces the door tighter on its seal. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Oldestand largest makers of Cold Storage Doorsin the World 


err. Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK........ 
ere ee Builders Bidg., 228 N. la Salle Street, CHICAGO ........ 
Pe Samuel H. Stevenson, 116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA........ 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES . . . 333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE . . . Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown ... Foreign Agents: Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON 
«+ The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., HONOLULU... Okura & Co., JAPAN 












you getting outside architects?” queried Mr. Thatcher. 

“There are twenty-four projects that have either been 
assigned to private architects . . . or where we are just 
about ready to make the selection of an outside archj- 
tect,” reported Mr. Martin. 

This was amplified by Mr. Wetmore, “. .. When 
the Chicago building, for instance, came up for consid- 
eration, of course, we were trying to get as many build- 
ings started as we could throughout the country, We 
wanted to get some work going in every state so as not 
to be apparently favoring any locality. Now, if my office 
had taken up the Chicago building, I would have had to 
put forty men on that job for six months and thereby 
withdraw forty men who were working on smaller build- 
ings scattered around throughout the country .. . by 
using outside architects for that job, we were able to 
prepare plans for several buildings scattered throughout 
the country.” 

It is apparently the policy of the Supervising Archi- 
tect to retain small buildings in his own office and engage 
outside architects to handle large work. This policy is 
open to question since it might be more advantageous 
to the country as a whole to reverse this procedure, 
if the Government office must serve in a designing capac- 
ity. At the time of the hearing there were ninety 
projects in the office of the Supervising Architect as 
against twenty-four being handled by outside architects. 


ATER in the hearing, Mr. Martin said, “As Mr. Wet- 

more has explained, the policy of the department is to 
place with outside architects any large projects where 
the title is vested, and where the Supervising Archi- 
tect can not start any plans within a month after the 
time the title becomes vested. . . . We do not intend 
to have any job or site-owned case lying in the office 
more than 30 days before we take it up for drawings 
and specifications. . . . If we secure an accumulation 
of site cases . . . that . . . would require more than 
30 days in order to get started on the plans, immediately 
one or two of them will be selected for outside archi- 
tects.” 

To the inquiry as to how long it takes to get a report, 
from the Department of Justice, on a site title, Mr. Wet- 
more stated that, on an average, it is something like four 
months, or so, but condemnation cases may run fully 
a year. 

If the delay in passing upon titles to property is due 
to the Department of Justice’s being clogged up with 
other and more pressing business, would it not be a good 
idea to create a separate department to handle this work? 
It should be possible to quickly solve this problem if it 
is delaying getting work underway. A business firm or 
corporation would soon find a means of overcoming a 
handicap of this nature. Why can’t the Government? 


URING the hearing, the question of the comparative 

cost of handling work in the Supervising Architect's 
office and by outside architects came up for discussion. 
On this subject Mr. Wetmore said, “The last figures 
we had showing a comparison of the cost as between 
work done in our office and by outside architects showed 
414 per cent for work done in our office, including 1- 
spection, as against about 6 per cent on the outside, 
commercial job, plus 1 per cent for a portion of the 
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A Marked Improvement in 


CONCEALED BRACKET LAVATORIES 





Our Lavatory 
Booklet, describ- 
ing this fixture, 
if not already in 
your file will be 
gladly mailed. 


NLESS the service is of an extremely 

severe nature the new Te-pe-co 
Concealed Bracket Lavatory on Wall 
Carrier will prove a welcome innovation 
to Architects for their plans in residences, 
hotels, apartments and buildings of a 
semi-public nature. 


With a Te-pe-co Vitreous China Lavatory, in 
sizes from 24x20 to 33x24 can now be supplied 
this bracket, attached as per diagram below. Its 
adjustability permits leveling of lavatory. It elimi- 
nates the clumsiness of prior types of brackets. The 
result is an installation of pleasing appearance, 
simplicity and approved sanitation. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
National Showroom—New York City 








101 Park Ave., Entrance on 4ist St. 








Export Office: 115 Broad Street, 
New York City 





Branch Offices—Boston, Philadelphia, 
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Pos 1 


San Francisco 


In addition to leveling feature it will 
be noted that lavatory may be set 
at any desired height. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We make but one grade of 
ware—the best that can be 
produced—and sell st at 
reasonable prices. We sell 
no seconds or culls. 


Our ware is guaranteed to 
be equal in quality -and 
durability to any sanitary 
ware made in the world. 


The Te-pe-co trade mark is 
found on all goods manu- 
fuctured by us and is your 
yuarantee that you have 
received that for which 
you have paid, 








Sp General Offices 


VICTORIA VENETIANS 
wncrease 





PRODUCTIVE EFFORT 











Y solving the problem of sunlight glare, 

Victoria Venetians add to productive effort. 

A cord at the right raises or lowers the 
blind. A cord at the left adjusts the slats. At 
the proper angle they deflect daylight to the 
farthest corners, otherwise dark. 


Clients have a way of appreciating features of 
efficiency. Victoria Venetians have proven them- 
selves in thousands of buildings—office structures, 
banks, hospitals, schools, apartment buildings and 
homes. A complete range of colors. 


See Sweet’s for Detailed Specifications 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
Blinds since 1894 
NORWALK, OHIO 


a 
ale = 


RAMA? BLATT AE 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
The etter Blinds— 


engineering fees for the building, and without inspec- 
tion.” 

The estimate of the Supervising Architect of the cost 
of outside professional services of the public buildings 
program was $4,078,000 for 1931 and 1932. For the 
fiscal year 1931, $1,675,000 was appropriated and $2. 
400,000 was estimated as required for 1932. 

Mr. Wetmore was asked how he arrived at the 
amount paid for outside architectural work. He stated 
that his office has a scale of fees. In the District of 
Columbia this scale is 5.3 per cent on the first $5,000,- 
000 and a four-tenths reduction on every $1,500,000 
over that amount. One and one-half per cent extra is 
allowed for special engineering services, these services 
being based on an engineering cost of not more than 
twenty-five per cent of the cost of the building. 

“How does the outside architectural work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia compare in price with that on the out- 
side?’ asked the Chairman. 

“Outside we pay 4.5 per cent plus the 1% per cent for 
engineering services,” replied Mr. \Vetmore. 

“IT do not mean the Institute work,” explained the 
Chairman. 

“T am talking about our fee,” answered Mr. Wet- 
more. “Our fee is 4.5 per cent outside, plus 1% per 
cent for engineering Y per cent for the limited 
special engineering service up to 20 per cent of the cost 
of the building.” 


U PON being asked who fixes the fee scale, Mr. Wet- 

more said, “That tias been fixed by the department. 
You see, the standard scale of the American Institute is 
a flat 6 per cent plus 1 per cent for engineering. That is, 
1 per cent on that part of the special engineering services 
that may be utilized. That runs to something over 5 
per cent.” 

“Altogether, we are going to pay a pretty good price 
for outside architectural work before we get through 
with this,” remarked Chairman Wood. 

“It is less than the rate of the American Institute,” 
argued Mr. Wetmore. 

“T understand it is,” replied the Chairman, “but to 
these gentlemen who get these jobs for the Govern- 
ment it is worth something by way of advertising.” 

“Do not they have to do something more than these 
architects do? Do not they supervise?’ queried Mr. 
syrns. 

“They compare very well with what we are doing in 
outside employment,” explained Mr. Wetmore. “The 
owner furnishes what is called the clerk of the works. 
He corresponds, too, very well with what we call our 
construction engineer. He is on the job to see to the 
inspection of work. The architect on an outside com- 
mercial job goes around several times a month to see 
that everything is going on satisfactorily so that ‘he 
can certify to the payments due at the end of the month. 
On our work they do substantially the same thing. . ' 

The chairman asked, “Does the outside afchitect who 
gets this work at.the scale of prices that you have meti- 
| tioned here do the same-amount of work and the same 
amount of supervision if it ig an outside job and he 1s 
| getting 6 per cent?” 
| “Practically, replied Mr. Wetmore, “because in the 
po of the outside private building, the owner has to 
| put on at -his own.expense the clerk of the work. The 
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North side unit of Youngs- 
town Hospital, piped-with 
Youngstown steel pipe 
in both plumbing and 
heating systems ... and 
using. Youngstown Buck- 
eye Conduit in the elec- 
trical installation. 


Architect— 
ALBERT KAHN— 
Detroit 


General Contractor—JOS. 


BUCHHEIT SONS CO., 


—Youngstown, Ohio 


Plumbing & Heating Con- 
tractor—J.W. SCHOLL 
CO.—Youngstown, O. 
Electrical Contractor — 
GEO. A. WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
—Youngstown, Ohio 





ect lead for 


1934 


PFrRMMANENCE 





N THOUSANDS OF BUILDINGS from coast to coast, 
Youngstown steel pipe has been specified and installed as 
the soundest insurance of endurance in a pipe installation. 


Leading architects know from long experience that Youngs- 
town in the specifications means permanence in the installation 

.. whether used in plumbing, heating, sprinkler or refrigeration 
systems. Youngstown pipe is manufactured from the finest 
grade of steel, to the highest quality standards, by specialists in 
steel fabrication; it is pipe that is worthy of installation in the 
finest buildings and is stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE CO. 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper- -steel, under 
the well-known and established trade name “'Copperoid”’ 


General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ATLANTA : : + Healey Building KANSAS CITY, MO.-Commerce HE a Oliver Building 
aay rh aa .* > aa Chamber of Building SA 5? ANCI a: - 55 New 
ommerce Building LOS ANGELES-3000S. FeAve. — a treet 

BUFFALO; Libeny Bank Building )EMPHIS - -- y~ oe detees SEATTLE - + Central Building 
CHICAGO : - - Conway Building MINNEAPOLIS - - Andrus Bldg. $1; LOUIS Louderman Bldg. 
CINCINNATI-Union TrustBldg. NEW ORLEANS: Hibernia Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN - > Stambaug 
CLEVELAND: Term'ITowerBldg. NEW YORK - 30 Church Street LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
DALLAS - - - Magnolia Building Hudson Terminal Building The Youngstown Steel Products 


DENVER - Gonsineneel Oil Bidg. FHIELADSLPEGA - Franklin Trust Company, Dashwood House, Old 
DETROIT - + Fisher Building Building 


YOUNGSTOWS 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT - SAVE WITH STEEL 


Broad Street, London, E, C. "Eng. 
































COLUMNS CERTAIN 
El 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


























~ and here's why 
5 


Each stave is turned to correct 
entasis. Thus, finished columns 
are perfect in proportion, and 
therearenothinor weak places. 


Hartmann-Sanders Lock-Joint 
construction absolutely pre- 
vents warping, loosening and 
opening up at the joints. 


Workmanshipiscarefulandex- 
act. Every detailis perfectly exe- 
cuted. The completed column 
gives aneffectofunusual beauty. 


Every Hartmann-Sanders Col- 
umn is a faithful reproduction, 
from authentic sources, and 
correct according to the five 
orders of architecture. 
An unusually wide range of 
choice is available—columns 
of every style and kind are 
shown in Hartmann-Sanders’ 
catalog. Large columns, twenty 
feet and more in 
lengtharea specialty. 


Only clear lumber is used, 
without knots or defects— 
from woods especially chosen 
for proved resistance to 
weather. 


All columns above 
fourteen inches are 
water-proofed in- 
side; all flutes are 
stopped; metal rein- 
forcing is used where 
required—details 
which give excep- 
tional lasting quality. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Send for Catalog. Dept. Z 


A Hartmann-Sanders 

Columns are guar- 
anteed to give com- 
plete and lasting sat- 
isfaction. Their use 
will protect your rep- 


utation and eliminate 
replacement costs. 





2155 ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO - 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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|ing down at Jacksonville, Fla.,” said Mr. Martin. 








Treasury Department, in our case, puts on the superin- 
tendent at the expense of the Government.” 

It was not made clear at the hearing whether or not 
the 41% per cent stated by Mr. Wetmore to be the cost 
of handling work in his office included overhead, office 
rent, telephone, stationery, and supplies. If such items 
as these were not included they should have been since 
they are actually a part of the cost that must be paid 
by the taxpayers, including architects. The difference 
in scale of fees paid for work in the District of Colum- 
bia and outside is not easy to understand. No explana- 
tion was offered at the hearing. But apparently the 
Government is interested in saving the architect's fee 
when possible. 

“How do you determine who shall get outside work 
and who shall get inside work? What rule do you have 
governing?” queried Mr. Thatcher. 

“I do not know that there is any fixed rule except 
the size of the building,” explained Mr. Wetmore. “If 
we were to take on one of these very large buildings 
like, for instance, the Chicago building I mentioned 
before, it would have meant that we would have had 
to take out of our drafting force 40 men for a period 
of six months, which would have cut down the output 
of the smaller buildings in the districts in which Con- 
gressmen are interested throughout the country.” In- 
cidentally, there are about 600 employes in the Super- 
vising Architect’s office. 

“What is. the smallest construction that you have out- 
side architects’ services in?” asked Mr. Thatcher. 

“I think the smallest was a contract for the design 
of a small building down at Kingsport, Tenn.,” replied 
Mr. Martin. 


ME WETMORE amplified this, saying, “That was a 

very special case, where an architect was designing 
the whole of a civic center in which our building was to 
be located, and they employed him, not for his whole 
architectural service, but simply for the designing of the 
building. o 

“What is the smallest job in the field?” inquired Mr. 
Thatcher. 

“The smallest in the field was the Parcel Post Buiid- 
“We 
three 
going 


selected the architect for that just about two or 
weeks ago because we wanted to get something 
in Jacksonville.” 

“That is a flat rate down there of 4 per cent,” 
Mr. Wetmore. 

“How much is available in the expenditure for cost 
of the building?’ asked Mr. Thatcher. 

“There is about $375,000 available for construction,” 
answered Mr. Martin. “On present prices that might 
be reduced to something like $280,000.” 

“You are not always governed, then, by the small- 
ness of the cost or the bigness of the cost in employing 
of outside help?’ inquired Mr. Thatcher. 

“Not always,” answered Mr. Wetmore. 

The office force of the Supervising Architect has been 
materially increased to speed up the whole building pro- 
gram, so that according to Mr. Martin, “by the end 
of 1931 we will be going at a rate that would allow us 
to complete everything that is in the drawing stage 
before the end of 1933, and the balance of that author- 
ization, $135,000,000, could be completed within two 


added 
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EERVENTS 


installed in the new 
Sewanhaka High School 


EER VENTS are often selected for these large modern schools by archi- 

tects who have had experience with PeerVents on previous school build- 
ings or other public or semi-public buildings. Such is the case with the new 
Sewanhaka Central High School in Floral Park, Long Island. 


Many new school buildings are also PeerVent equipped by the recom- 
mendation of another school board which has used the PeerVent System. 


Economy and noiseless and efficient operation are important considera- 
tions in the selection of heating and ventilation units. The PeerVent 
System gives all of these points. Building superintendents from coast to 
coast tell of the excellent service given by these PeerVents. 


FILED IN 





Peerless engineers will gladly call and discuss any of your heating and 
ventilation problems without obligation on your part. 


Send for the illustrated Peerless catalog. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities trom Coast to Coast. 


EERV/ENT 
ae — Amana: 
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: Architects and Engineers: 

KNAPPE & MORRIS 

New York 

t Contractor: 

. JOHNSTON HEATING CO. 
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Insulate 


with 


U.S. 
MINERAL WOOL 


_ The perfect. insulator 
COLD PROOF . .. HEAT PROOF ... FIRE PROOF 
SOUND '.PROOF ... VERMIN PROOF 












































Building Economy 
Demands Insulation! 


The use of building insulation is steadily increasing— 
more individual home builders are realizing what insula- 
tion really means in actual savings and added home 
comfort. 


Were. insulation thoroughly understood —no building 
would be erected without it. 


U. S. Mineral Wool is an indestructible, all-mineral 
insulating material which forms a protective shield 
throughout a building; which heat, cold, 
sound, or vermin cannot penetrate. 


It saves about 3314% on fuel con- | 
sumption, provides warmer rooms in 

winter, cooler rooms in summer, 
requires smaller heating units, and 
reduces fire hazard. 


Our FREE booklet explains 
the economy of insulation. Send 
for it and sample of Mineral 
Wool. 


UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO. 
r 280 Madison Avenue, New York 











Western Connection—Columbia Mineral Wool Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wisc. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., DEPT. F 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
Send FREE sample and illustrated booklet to 



















years and a half thereafter (1935). 
vising Architect’s office is really organized to absorb at 
the rate of 12 to 15 projects a month. We turn them 
out that fast and we can pick them up that fast. The 
time it takes for actual sketches, and preliminary draw- 
ings, working drawings, and writing of specifications 
advertising for bids, ranges from four to six months,” 


. The Super- 


According to Mr. Heath, “We are now going at the 
rate of about 12 projects a month. If we continue at 
that rate, until 1932, we will be going faster than the 
authorized limits of expenditures per annum and that 
will have to be increased to keep up the speed at which 
we are going now.” 

The Supervising Architect makes it a practice when 
possible to expedite work by making separate contracts 
for demolition, excavation, foundations and 
structure. 


super- 


HE Committee Chairman asked the question whether 

he could be given any idea of the number of people 
now employed in various projects that are underway. 
It was stated that it is estimated that 1,000 men are em- 
ployed on every $10,000,000 job, exclusive of people 
employed in manufacturing and fabricating plants. In- 
quiry at the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor brought the reply that while no definite 
figures were available, the indications were that for 
every man employed directly on the building there would 
be indirect employment provided for five more outside 
and apart from.the job. 

It developed in the hearing that the salary appropria- 
tion for the Supervising Architect’s office for 1931 is 
$418,810 and that estimated for 1932 is $429,720. The 
estimated increase was stated to be due to salary adjust- 
ments under the Brookhart Act, a limited number of 
promotions, and grade reallocations made subsequent to 
and hence not provided for in the appropriation for 
1931. Mr. Wetmore stated that he had about 600 em- 
ployees in his office. Two-hundred and thirty-eight are 
under the statutory and three hundred and eighty-eight 
are under general expenses. All under the latter were 
said to be technical positions. Salaries in the office range 
from $7,000 down to $1,500. 

Public buildings are unquestionably as a class our 
most important buildings. The Government executing 
its own work removes this class of building from com- 
petition; removes the opportunity of having them de- 
signed by the best minds in the profession. At the 
salaries paid how can the Supervising Architect attract 
to his office the best talent, except possibly in an 
emergency like the present? Js the Government using 
good judgment in continuing to design its own build- 
ings? Have the true functions of government been 
overlooked in entering into competition with the busi- 
ness of its citizens? One of the functions of the Govern- 
ment is to foster business which produces revenue with 
which to conduct government. When the government 
enters into business it removes a revenue-producing unit. 
If carried far enough there would be no revenue with 
which td conduct government. The result would be a 
different form of government than that upon which the 
fundamentals of the Government of the United States 
are based. 
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The Riverside Church, New 
York City. Henry C. Pelton 
and Allen & Collens, Asso- 
ciated Architects. 

































THE NEW RIVERSIDE CHURCH— 
AN OUTSTANDING CRITTALL INSTALLATION 


To the list of outstanding Crittall ecclesiastical instal- 
lations is now added the new Riverside Church in New 
York City—architecturally distinguished and interna- 
tionally renowned. In the tower of this beautiful church, 
where the offices and assembly-rooms are located, Crittall 
windows were used throughout—and the installation is 
in strict keeping with the character of the art glass win- 
dows in the other parts of the building. 


This harmony between the windows in the utilitarian 
and spiritual portions of the building represents a 
Notable achievement. For not only does it provide an 


additional artistic effect but also it gives additional 
unity to the design. 


The Crittall windows which are installed in the Riverside 
Church are custom-built Universal Casements. Crittall 
also manufactures Stanwin and Norman Casements— 
available in a wide variety of standardized types and sizes. 
See our complete catalog in the new edition of Sweet’s 
—pages A777 to A842—for details and specifications. 
Special information will gladly be supplied on request. 


CRITTALL acumen Winoow COMPANY 
10922 Hern Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


CRITTALL CASEMENTS 


STANWIN CASEMENTS 
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NORMAN CASEMENTS 


UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 
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old churches which punctuate its medieval profile. There 
are at least a half dozen of them, in addition to the 
cathedral, which is quite capable now of housing the 
entire population. Before the Revolution there were 
at least half a hundred, according to the town historian. 
Now only the cathedral serves in the capacity of a house 
of worship. 

But the practical French have not allowed the other 
churches to remain idle shells. The beautiful little church 
of St. Pierre, a rich Gothic treasure, has been trans- 
formed into the town market place. Twice a week its 
warm whitewashed nave is thronged with vegetable 
vendors and bartering housewives. Geese squawk, and 
the hoarse voices of cheese barons echo down the grace- 
ful aisles. 

Then there is the town cinema, installed in a fine 
old towerless church whose name seems lost from the 
records. Charlie Chaplin cavorts on a silver screen in 
the apse; the peanut gallery is in the clerestory and on 
the organ platform. On Saturday nights they have 
movies in Senlis. The bloods of the town wind fancy 
silk scarves around their necks, pull their caps down on 
one side, light strong cigarettes and install themselves in 
one of Senlis’ religious relics. 


Another Gothic veteran, the church of St. Fram- 


The Town That Paris Forgot 


(Continued from page 27) 






bourg, has been taken over by the town carpenter and 
cabinet maker, and its lofty reaches are filled with stacks 
of lumber and unfinished casements. The drone of a 
planer and the whine of a circular saw are the only 
chants which reverberate through its empty vaults now. 

Finally there is the ancient Hotel Dieu, a bit of medie- 
val cloister approached through a fine old Gothic gate- 
way. This has been converted into the headquarters of 
the town mason. Sun still pours into the mossy cloister, 
but it no longer lights upon meditative friars strolling 
in the shelter. In their place are piles of sand and brick, 
stacks of construction poles and two-wheeled carts. 

There is a touch of sadness to all of this, but a touch 
of the picturesque also. The Senlisiens accept the cir- 
cumstance most casually, so there is really no need for 
the views of a passing sentimentalist. Yet one cannot 
help but conjecture in one’s mind what a shrine, what a 
national treasure one of these fifteenth century relics of 
Senlis would be, if it could by some miracle be trans- 
planted to New America, which the hand of a medieval 
craftsman never touched. 


.O. McINTYRE, the popular columnist, says “The 
inside of the Chrysler Building looks like salami.” 
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All Miscellaneous Metal Work 
Was Intrusted to 


Fuller Building, New York 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 
George A. Fuller Co., Builders 


C. E. HALtBack & Co. 


BANKER STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HALBACK 


the Fuller 
steel case- 


N the erection of 

Building, “Halco” 
ment sash and window frames 
were installed. Also all orna- 
mental miscellaneous iron work 
throughout the building was 
executed by Halback. Only on 
the basis of accurate, satisfactory 
performance of many similar con- 
tracts, is work of such scope and 
importance awarded. 
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Modern homes 


enjoy spring air all winter 


Successful new humidifier 
banishes winter dryness and 


discomfort 


Invigorating, wholesome moistened air, like that of 
spring! You can bring it into every radiator-heated 
home now, and all winter long, at comparatively 
small cost. Many homes already enjoy it. For the 
ingenious invention which provides this healthful 
moistened air, the Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Rad- 
iator, is fast being installed in modern homes. 


Architects not only specify it for new houses, but also, 
so great are its advantages, recommend it for the 
present homes of friends and clients. It is a practical, 
inexpensive, successful humidifier. 


Fewer colds and other winter ills 


It banishes completely the excessive dryness that has 
heretofore been inevitable in radiator-heated homes in 
winter. It is this dryness that aggravates colds, sinus 
infections, bronchitis, mastoids, and other ills; that 
damages furniture, woodwork, and book bindings; 
that wilts flowers and plants. 


Fits into any radiator heating system 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator can be 
quickly installed in any steam, hot water, or vapor 
system, like an ordinary radiator. The only extra pip- 
ing needed is a water supply and a drain. One will 
properly humidify a house of 12 rooms or less, or an 
apartment, and additional units are available for any 
size building. It evaporates, automatically, the right 
amount of moisture for health and comfort, from one 
to 100 gallons a day. And it heats while it humidifies, 
actually giving off more heat than an ordinary radiator 
of the same surface. Since overheating is no longer 
necessary for comfort, it also cuts fuel costs. 


No repairs —no inconveniences 


It requires no care. There are no moving parts to get 


DOHERTY -8 REHM 


SOLD BY 


CRANE 
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HUMIDIFIER 





$/50 to $225, f. 0. b. factory, installation 
extra, in beautiful metal cabinet. Supplied 
also for recessing in wall. Water, fed in by the supply at the top, 
spreads out over the first section, overflows and spreads out over 
the second, and so on until the last section is reached. A drain 
carries away the small unevaporated surplus. 


out of order; no fans, belts, or motors. No steam, 
noise, or odor. 


Master craftsmen have designed cabinets to harmo- 
nize with the furnishings of finest homes. The humid- 
ifier may be had in period wood or handsome metal 
cabinets or for wall recessing. 


Sold on th CRAN E Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator is sold by 
CRANE through dependable heating and plumbing 
contractors everywhere. Your clients can buy it under 
the CRANE Budget Plan and pay only 10% down, the 
rest monthly. Specify it for new buildings. Recom- 
mend it for modernized ones. 


Mail coupon for A. I. A. File Book 


You should have this book in your A. I. A. file. If 
you haven’t it, mail the coupon at once. 






DOHERTY-BREHM CO. 


file. 





333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send your booklet about humidity and the 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator, formy A.I. A, 
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Occasional 
Basement 
to Sidewalk 
Service \ 
need not be expensive 


Engineering experience has proved that 
loads can be lifted more quickly and 
more economically by machine than by 
man power. But—unfortunately for the 
architect who wants his building perfect 
from an operating standpoint—the cost 
of the machine is ofttimes unjustifiable 
for the service needed. 





Electric Dumbwaiters and Ele- 


Energy 
known and widely 


vators are favorably 
used, but for satisfactory service with 
low installation cost we recommend 
Energy Hand-Operated types. 


For instance for the removal of ashes 
and the occasional receiving of merchan- 
dise into the basement, many architects 
are specifying Energy Hand-Operated 
Sidewalk Elevators, with capacities of 
500 or 1000 Ibs. These Energy types have 
many advantages. They are geared 
scientifically to move a capacity load 
j with the least amount of effort. They 
j dispense with useless equipnient, yet no 
4 part which will provide ease of opera- 
tion or safety to the operator has been 
omitted. For complete description, see 
Sweet’s (Pages D6273-6277) or write for 





3ulletins, addressing Energy Elevator 
Company, 220 New Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ELEVATORS & 
DUMB WAITERS 
WHEREVER A LiFT Is NEEDED 
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What Architects Are 
Talking About 


55) 





(Continued from page 


which usually operate to cut short the life of the build- 
ings before actual wear and tear has had much infly- 
ence. They are: 

“Growth of business district. 
the business district. 

“Erection of newer buildings of a different type. 

“The greater efficiency in the layout and operation of 
the newer buildings. 

“Damage caused by 
and air.” 


Shifting in location of 


new buildings, cutting off light 


HEN talking about building conditions, Colonel 

William A. Starrett said, “Although the total of 
new construction of all kinds in 1930 was some 20 per 
cent. less than the totals for the previous twelve months, 
still we must not forget that it was approximately six 
billions of dollars. The figure represents a stupendous 
volume of human activity and achievement, however it 
may be measured in point of time or with what other 
totals it may be compared. Without its beneficial effects 
on our social and industrial life one dislikes to think 
what the last year would have been.” 


ROB sERT D. KOHN, president of the American In- 

stitute of Architects and the New York Building 
Congress, has been elected an honorary corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Others honored by the Royal Institute were Prime 
Minister James Ramsey MacDonald and the Earl 
Derby, who were elected honorary fellows, and Major 
Sir William Orpen and Sir Bernard Partridge, who 
were chosen honorary associates. 


ONSTRUCTION costs on large buildings are only 

3%4 per cent. above the lowest point for the last 
decade, and on monumental type buildings are 1 per cent 
below the lowest point, according to a detailed analysis 
made public by Lou R. Crandall, president of the George 
A. Fuller Company. 


NDEPENDENT merchants who have organized 

against chain stores are evidently out for blood. In 
several instances craftsmen who came on the jobs wear- 
ing branded overalls of a national chain store were sent 


home until they learned better. 


OME ideas on elevator planning are contributed by 

William H. Gompert , architect, who says “The most 
important factor in the planning of an office building 
is the elevator layout, since it is the heart and pulse of 
the structure and greatly influences the general plan of 
the building. The ideal arrangement for elevators is to 
have the cars arranged in alcoves of not more than tour 
cars deep and facing one another. This makes a com 
pact arrangement and a simple plan for the upper stories 
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= through a sheet of ordinary window glass and 
then through Pennvernon—and you're struck 
with a difference. “How much clearer, better glass,” 
you'll say . . . Then look at Pennvernon—along its 
bright, flat surface—and you see the reason. An al- 
most complete freedom from waves, streaks, “reams” 
and surface burns—the same flat, 


shining smoothness on both sides. 


The two pieces of glass may Pennuernon 


flat drawn 


contain the same material, but the 


difference in handling —the new 


A NEW FLATNESS MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 





—has produced a flatter, brighter, clearer sheet than 
was ever before possible—and it has done this 
without increasing the cost to you. 

This new glass is ready at the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company’s warehouses in all leading cities. 
Samples are yours for the asking. And a really in- 
teresting new booklet describing 
and picturing how Pennvernon is 
made, will be sent you if you'll 
just ask the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company, Grant Building, Pitts- 


Pennvernon Flat-drawing Process WINDOW GLASS burgh, Pa. 
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of the building. It also makes possible better starting 
supervision on the ground floor. 

“To place the required number of elevators in a single 
row is not in accordance with the best modern practice, 
although a downtown building completed a few months 
ago has about twelve cars arranged in a single row with 
a spread of about 97 feet from one end to the other.” 


EW YORK sings tenor, Chicago bass, and London 

a lusty barytone, according to Dr. William Braid 
White, Chicago, Director of Research in Acoustics at 
the American Steel and Wire Co. He says, “Up about 
fifteen stories above the ground is where the character- 
istic ground tone of the city may be heard.” 


NEMPLOY MENT among draftsmen in New York 

is being relieved by a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all organizations of architects in the City. 
Headquarters Architectural League, 115 E. 40th Street. 


OPPER lightning rods are coming into popularity 

to protect trees on stock farms and private estates. 
On stock farms, horses have a habit of gathering under 
trees during a storm, with many consequent fatalities. 


. ROY KELLEY, of Los Angeles, won the competi- 


tion for the model American home, sponsored~ by 


the Home Owners Institute of America. This house 
has been built at Sleepy Hollow, N. Y., Farrar & Wat- 


mough of New York acting as supervising architects. 





N the sixty years since the Chicago fire, practically 

the entire loop district of Chicago has been rebuilt 
twice, more than half of it three times and much of it 
four times,” according to Earle Shulta, of Chicago. “A 
survey of lower Broadway in New York City, shows 
that there are only three buildings more than forty years 
of age, all of which are marked for demolition except 
one which has been substantially rebuilt within the last 
ten years. Only seventeen buildings are more than 
twenty-five years old in that section of New York City.” 


ONCRETE in building construction will be dis- 
cussed at the Engineers Club of Philadelphia, 1317 
Spruce St. the afternoon and evening of February 17, 


BULLETINS 


“BUILDERS HARDWARE,” commercial standard CS22- 
30, describes the commercial standards for builders’ 
hardware, proposed by the Advisory Committee on 
Standardization of Builders’ Hardware, and approved by 
the industry. Published by the Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Price 10 cents, 


' 


“HospiraAL PLUMBING Fixtures” is simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R106-30 issued by the Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price ten cents. 

“THe Erriciency oF Ligut WeELtts,” Technical 
Paper No. 11 on Illumination Research issued by the 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF ANGELS 
73rd Street and Fourth Avenue, brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert J. Reiley, Architect David Lupton Sons Co., Steel Sash 


ord é Burnham. 


SASH OPERATING DIVISION 
Graybar Building New York City 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the 
United States ana Canada 


VS IU Iii U 
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Operating Ventilators 
in Tall 
Church Windows 


N THIS church building the 


i sills of the side windows are 
thirteen feet above floor level, 
and the windows are deeply re- 
vealed. 


Mechanical equipment is carried 
down one of the mullions and 
behind the marble wall, to an 
operating point 18 inches above 
floor level. 


Other windows, in the sanctuary, 
are 24 feet above the floor. 


Standard or special equipment 
furnished and installed by 
Lord & Burnham Co. to meet 
every’ sash operating problem 


is 
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Vertical Section 

through window 

and wall. Shows 
position of 
apparatus. 
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Architect: Charles M. Anderson Supervising Engineer: H. L. Leimbach 


When Architects and City or College Officials Get Together on Educational Building Projects 


CHENEY \ 


INTERLOCKING THRU-WALL FLASHING 
IS INVARIABLY SPECIFIED 


IT PREVENTS SEEPAGE — LEAKS — EFFLORESCENCE 


In witness whereof Cheney Flashing has been installed in the following individual structures and 
is specified as Standard for educational buildings of the States, Cities and Universities listed. 














State of Delaware Schools High School, Medford, Mass. 

State of Virginia Schools High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

City of Baltimore Schools Seton High School, Baltimore, Md. 
City of Beverly Schools, Beverly, Mass. St. Mary's School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


City of Boston Schools, Boston, Mass. 
City of Elmira Schools, Elmira, N. Y. 
City of Hartford Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


Dartmouth University Buildings, Hanover, N. H. 
Harvard University Buildings, Cambridge, Mass. 


' : University of Maine Buildings, Orono, Maine 
yd . a a Yale University Buildings, New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeville School, Bridgeville, Del. Cornell University, Myron Taylor Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Danvers High School, Danvers, Mass. Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Elbert School, Wilmington, Del. Western State Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Eliot Junior High School, Washington, D. C. Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
High School, Chicopee, Mass. Perkins Institute, Boston, Mass. 


CHENEY SERVICE — Our Engineers are available to assist you in detailing plans and specifications, 
or plans may be forwarded to our offices for this purpose. There's no obligation. Valuable information 
on the use of Cheney Flashing is contained in the New Cheney Catalog. Write for it today. 


THE CHENEY COMPANY 


969 MAIN STREET WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 




















DOES NOT BREAK THE BOND 
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etter Wiri ng 


Even with electrical installations 
where appearance is not considered 
important &# Panelboardsare appre- 
ciated for “the Sign of a Better Job.” 

For really right products look 
right and service ability is always 
accompanied by convincing appear- 


eeesegss 


WWW3#$>*§> 


“The 
isible Sign 


ance. € proves this. 


There is ready and practical 
co-operation awaiting you at 
@. Write or call an @ man. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. New York 
Boston, Mass. Omaha, Nebr. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Orlando, Florida 
Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cieveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. Tulsa, Okla. 
Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Can. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Vancouver, Can. 
Memphis, Tenn. Winnipeg, Man.,Can. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, Can. 


@ Panelboards are the 
“Sign of a Better Job” 














Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. By 
H. F. Meacock and G. E. Lambert. Price 28¢ from 
The British Library, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THE MEASUREMENT OF SOUND ABsoRPTION,” by 
V. L. Chrisler and W. F. Snyder of the Bureau of 
Standards, is Research Paper No. 242. Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. Price ten cents. 


“Light FraAMe House CoNstRUCTION,” issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in coopera- 
tion with the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
Contains technical information for the use of appren- 
tice and journeymen carpenters. A 216 page paper 
bound book with illustrations and much valuable in- 
formation. Price forty cents. 


“PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION,” District 
of Columbia. One of the reports issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. Price 5c. 


COMPETITIONS 


The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 
Eleventh Street, New York, announces the seventh 
annual competition for prizes offered by the Proctor & 
Gamble Company for small sculptures, using white soap 
as a medium. The competition will close May 1. Prizes 
for amateurs total $1,850; for professionals, which are 
those making their living by art, prizes total $1000. 
Hints on how to make soap sculptures are contained in 
booklets issued by the committee. 


Students of architecture in the United States and 
Canada are invited to participate in a competition for 
the design of the most beautiful highway bridge in steel. 
The competition will be held by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, which offers the prize money of 
$500 for the first, $250 for the second, and $100 for 
the third best design. Preliminary sketches, to be placed 
in judgment on April 3, 1931, should be sent to the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 200 Madison 


Ave., N. Y. C. 


The fourth competition for the A. W. Brown Travel- 
ing scholarship is announced and programmes will be 
mailed to applicants about March 14. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the secretary of the committee, 
Wm. Dewey Foster, 25 West 45 Street, New York City. 


PERSONALS 


HERMAN SCHOENFELDT has opened an office at 108 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and will specialize in 
the design of interiors for residences, offices, stores and 
shops. He would like to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 

Anpers & ReEIMeErs, architects and engineers, have 
moved their offices to 721 Columbia Building, Cleveland. 


Brack & BicEtLow, I'Nc., engineers, announce that the 
name of the firm has been changed to A. A. Bigelow & 
Co. with offices at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Black, who has resigned as president, will continue his 
association with the organization as consulting engineer. 


ARNALDo GLAposcH, architect and engineer, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, S. A., is just doing a twenty-six story 
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of Controlled 
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HE steel, instead of being purchased from 

different sources, comes from one source 
only... a division of our own parent Republic 
Steel organization . . . With this control we 
can always depend upon uniformity in sheets 

. in thickness, in physical and chemical 
qualities ... in every respect. Uniformity 
and perfection in fabrication result. Conse- 
quently, by specifying BERLOY Products 
you are insuring yourself stability of value. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


VAN TLUE 


























METAL LATH 
. Diamond Mesh 
. Triplex Flat Rib 
.. . Seinch Ribplex 
... inch Ribplex 
BASE SCREEDS 
CORNER BEADS 
CHANNELS 
STEEL JOISTS 
FLOOR CORES 
STEEL CEILINGS 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

















Another Installation 
... by Kundtz Craftsmen 


< e[e First Presbyterian 
Ze Church of Flint, Mich- 


ae Lipps 


OSE 





igan is one of the re- 
cent additions to our 
ever - growing list of 
church _ installations. 
Architects all over the 
country are specifying 


Pe Kundtz Craftsmanship 


i: 


eh VL 


to insure interiors of 


permanent beauty. 


Our architectural divi- 
sion of planning and 
designing is at all times 
ready to cooperate with 
builders and architects. 
There is no charge for 
this service. 


THE THEODOR 
KUNDTZ COMPANY 


DETAIL OF LECTERN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


KUNDTZ@\CRAFTSMEN 


CHURCH AND #533324 SCHOOL FURNITURE 


= TF Oe 















building housing the Alhambra Theatre and wishes to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogs and literature. 


WALTER Ross WILDER and Harry KEITH Wuirr. 
architects, have dissolved the partnership of Wilder & 
White. Mr. Wilder will practice at the Wilderness, Suf- 
fern, N. Y., and Mr. White at 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 


JoHN Henrt DEEKEN and Husert Marion Gap- 
RIOTT announce their association in practice under the 
firm name of John Henri Deekin, A.I.A., architect, 
and Rubert Marion Garriott, A.I.A., associate. 


DEATHS 


Epwin DeLos Weary, president of the architectural 
firm of Weary & Alford Co., Chicago, died on Decem- 
ber 13. He was born in Akron, Ohio, in 1853. 


RALPH STARRETT, president of Starrett Brothers of 
Illinois, builders, died on December 1. He was born 
in Lawrence, Kansas, in 1868. 


Patrick Henry 
(Continued from page 53) 


they used a mitered block. The building never had gut- 
ters. Originally the building had a room with a fireplace 
at the rear. 

The corners of the original side walls are very clear, 
as they have installed windows at this point and have 
used the old bricks to fill in the corners to make the 
court-room rectangular in shape. The present rear wall 
was built of the original and other old brick laid in 
common bond. The high window shown in the north 
wall of the old cut has been filled in. On the south side 
there is an old window complete with sash, frame and 
blinds on the outside, but this has been walled up and 
plastered over on the inside. This window was not an 
original opening. The two chimneys on each side of the 
court-room were added and are not laid to match the 
original work. The roof is slate. 


Advertising Wasted Our Money 


(Continued from page 25) 


placed by Chapter members on all buildings under con- 
struction of which they were architects. 

An effort was made to have building material manu- 
facturers, through their advertising, carry to the public 
the message of the value of an architect’s service. 

The Chapter Bulletin offered another avenue for pub- 
lic information. This publication was started in 1920 
with the primary purpose of conveying Chapter infor- 
mation to members. It has continued with this same pur- 
pose but has been used also to give Chapter news to 
those whom it appeared practicable to effectively interest 
in matters of public or semi-public importance. 

At the end of 1928 we found that our publicity work 
had resulted in many inches of free space in the form 
of articles in addition to the paid advertising space. The 
Committee at this time recommended the continuing of 
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... and Permanently So! 





side 

and 2 : 

al HE entire floor and curb around this pool and 

an Lincoln Square Building, Worcester Boys’ Club the floors of the accompanying two shower 

the Worcester, Massachusetts 

i 2 Frost, Chamberlain & Edwards, Architects rooms assure maximum safety against slipping ac- 
{ cidents ... for they are 100°, Alundum Ceramic 

Mosaic Tile, non-slip wet or dry. * The floor 
Y | around the pool is 2!/, x | !/16”, salmon Alundum 


Mosaics in a basket-weave design with borders of 
green tile of the same kind and size. The curb is 


: 
as : NORTON also of green Alundum Mosaics but in the | !/16” 
iblic | iy ele) es square size. * The shower room floors are identical 


i: nae ieee with the floor around the pool except that the 
pud- ; (wonton) 


1920 one off the locker room does not have the green 
men | border and has walls of Wheeling buff tile. 
sto 
erest 


con- 








NORTON COMPANY -- WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Wallace & Warner designed this house at Rosemont, Pa. The natural 
resistance of the fieldstone walls to cold, heat and noise has been 
more than doubled by the use of CABOT’S QUILT. 


A Permanent Sentinel 
Against Cold, Heat and Noise 


On the south coast of England stands a curious little 
building called ‘““Domesday Hut.” It was standing in 1086, 
and its original construction still remains—oak timbers 
thatched with Zostera Marina; the same tough, century- 
defying sea plant that is the insulating material in Cabot’s 
Quilt. 

Zostera Marina is rot-proof, vermin-proof, and _ fire- 
resistant. It will never pack down, decay, or lose its insulat- 
ing power. Therefore, you can use it to build a warm house 
in New Brunswick, a cool house in New Orleans, or a quiet 
house in New York. And you can give your client more 
comfort, health and peace of mind than he thought possible 
for so little money. 


Clip coupon below, or write to 


Cabot’s 


Quilt 


DAA AA AARARARARARARARA v2 


141 MiLk STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses.” 








POCA NARA RANA AANA IAL 
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Address 
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advertising in the papers in similar form for 1929. 
favored advertisements in trade journals and in manuy- 
facturers’ publicity material; and the continuing of arti- 
cles on art, architecture, architects and building in al] 
publications carrying our advertisements. 

The editorial staff of the newspapers were glad to 
receive help in the form of news items and news articles 
to make reading matter, for which the architects might 
have been paid, since it cost them time, and made the 
newspapers more readable. In other words, we helped 
the newspapers gather news for the public along the 
lines of architecture. We saved them the expense of 
having an art or building page editor, whereas their 
music department and household economics department 
cost were handled by paid employees. 

During the year 1929 the committee came to the con- 
clusion that paid advertising space in the newspapers 
was ineffective except insofar as it brought to the atten- 
tion of the newspapers the fact that the public is inter- 
ested in architecture and the fact that architects are a 
body worthy of consideration. 

The Washington State Chapter therefore at the end 
of the two years campaign of public information, after 
a careful analysis of the results, recommended against 
paid advertisements in the form of space in newspapers. 
The chief benefits which it was thought would be re- 
ceived through paid advertising were not obtained. 


BY paying for space we thought we would oblige the 
newspapers to always give architects credit for their 
designs of buildings when these were published in con- 
nection with some real estate or other item about the 
building. We found that the make-up of the paper’s 
staff made it almost impossible for the various reporters 
to give architects credit for their work. If architects 
prepared the news articles due credit was given to the 
author, but in many cases where the article was cut down 
the name of the architect would be omitted from the 
article even though the owner or builder or the realtor 
was mentioned. Newspapers seemed to be unable to give 
consideration to the fact that the architects were adver- 
tising, and paying for advertising space will not change 
the viewpoint of the reporter, nor does it educate him. 

The architectural offices in Seattle analyzed the source 
of their clientele. They found that the advertisements 
had brought no clients. By questioning friends at ran- 
dom we found that the advertisements were not read 
even by some of the architects. 

We did, however, find that properly prepared publicity 
stories by architects were effective in the way of general 
education of the public through the medium of the daily 
press, and our friends told us that they read them. 

When building a house or other building, people do 
not go to the newspapers for information. They con- 
sult their friends, possibly a neighborhood lumber deal- 
er, material agent, or loan association. They are serious 
readers of magazines and other literature devoted pri- 
marily to architectural subjects. They will then read 
articles which they can secure at the Permanent Builders 
Exhibit in Seattle or similar exhibits in other cities. 

In Seattle, these articles are publications of the Seattle 
Real Estate Board regarding “The Use of an Architect,” 
or articles prepared by loan associations such as “The 
Fee Paid an Architect Is the Cheapest Investment,” 
“An Architect Is an Economical Necessity,” “Why Em- 
ploy an Architect,” or articles such as “Do I Need an 
ARCHITECT 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


le do | ‘* an } { f General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


con- 


; ; District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
deal- .. > Washington, Atlanta, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
rious : . Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 


| pri- e . a Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, 
oil San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Honolulu. 
T 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 
iIders 


25 Broadway, New York City. 
'S 
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Wood Carvings of 
CHARACTER 


Sections of various traceried ornament as 
carved for the University of Chicago Chapel. 
To the finest detail “American” craftsmen cor- 
rectly interpret architects’ designs. Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue and Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue Associates, were the Architects. 


American Seating Company 
¢ Carvings and Cabinet Interior Work 


of Finer Character — Seating for Churches, 
Schools and Public Auditoriums 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

































Architect,” “‘Architectural Services Protect You,” ete. 
If these articles are received by prospective builders 
through their natural local contacts they are read. 

If men or women read enough articles in the news 
columns when enjoying themselves with the newspaper 
or magazine, they will associate architects with all big 
new buildings. The owner who is going to build a large 
building will inevitably consider that an architect, engi- 
neer, or contracting firm must handle his project. This 
is the type of owner the architects wish to have for 
clients. These clients must be and can be educated to 
favor the choosing of an architect, largely by news arti- 
cles read as news. 

Big business men read the newspapers but do not read 
the advertisements. We found this out by questioning at 
random a group of men as to whether they had seen the 
architects’ advertisements. They had not seen them at 
all, They had, however, read news articles telling why 
the owners of a recently built big building had valued 
an architect versus an engineer or contracting firm, 


HE architect’s state license law does not prevent an 

engineering or contracting firm from employing a li- 
censed architect and thus meeting the requirements of 
the law, and at the same time not giving true architec- 
tural services. This condition also can be met. Talks 
before social clubs, contacts with bankers and loan asso- 
ciations, and: the real estate boards in which architects 
personally sell the services of architects are the best ways 
to reach the large owner. If periodicals similar to THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, in which the architects explain 
actual cases, were laid on the desk of every business 
executive regularly each month, it would do more to 
combat the contracting and engineering concerns usurp- 
ing architectural functions than any form of advertising. 

Summing up, the newspapers get circulation and more 
profit from the legitimate merchant advertiser who has 
a finished product to sell in large quantities to many 
people at a definite time and place. Architects’ services 
are not a finished commodity, but a creative effort or 
skilled product which rarely sells twice to the same per- 
son except at long intervals. 

The skill of the architect can not be sold to a number 
of people at one time. It is not a question of selling 
the public something tangible like a set of blueprints. 
If this were so, blueprints could be advertised. It is a 
question of educating the public to know what an archi- 
tect does, why his service is valuable, so that when such 
a person is in need of an architect’s services he is pre- 
pared to meet the architect intelligently on common 
ground, appreciating architectural service for art’s sake 
as well as for economic reasons. 


An Easy Way to Hold An Exhibit 


(Continued from page 59) 


so the above is expressed as a hope rather than as 4 
prophecy. ; 

While this article is supposed to serve as a story ol 
“how it was done,” it should not be out of place to say 
something about the work shown. Generally, it was just 
such a creditable exhibit as might be had in almost any 
similar city, where the work finally judged and hung 
was the selected work of about sixty per cent of the 
local offices. The work shown ranged from skyscrapers 
ARCHITECT 
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THE NEW ROOF With 
THE "WEATHER AGE” TEXTURE 


CAREYSTONE SHINGLES—a more beautiful 
roof, with a veined, rippled surface which softens 
the sunlight and deepens the shadows. A more per- 


manent roof, unaffected by the weather and requir- 


ing no attention. A fireproof roof, made entirely of 


two non-combustible substances, Asbestos Fibre 
and Portland Cement. And, best of all, these 
superior shingles cost about the same as smooth 


surface roofs. 
Behind this achievement is more than a half cen- 
tury of successful manufacturing experience, years 


of patient research, and an ambition to produce a 


roof covering suitable for the most elaborate struc- 
tures, but which could be economically used on the 
small home where first cost is important. 

Careystone Shingles are made in several widths, 
and in five colors—Windsor Gray, Weathered 
Brown, Georgian Red, Bristol Green and Tudor 
Black. The colors are solid thru and thru, not ve- 
neered or pressed into the surface. 

In order that architects may know the appear- 
ance and quality of Careystone Shingles, we have 
made up packages of miniature samples, which will 


be mailed on request. Write today for your set. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY »™ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


~~ BUILT-UP ROOFS 
__ ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT 
7 _WATERPROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS 


PRODUCTS [ie 





HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
CAREYSTONE CORRUGATED SIDING 
« ASFALTSLATE SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 


DOOR CLOSERS 


eAn Important Feature of 
the Well-Planned Building 


N MODERN construc- 

tion of every type, 
from private residences 
to great office build- 
ings, Yale Door Closers 
contribute the final per- 
fecting touch of quiet, 
comfort and efficiency. 





The strength and de- 
pendability of Yale Door 
Closers are the result of 
more than thirty years 
of experience in the con- 
struction of fine quality 
door controlling devices. 
They are made in models 
and sizes to meet every 
requirement. 





Write for Illustrated Booklet 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 





to cottages, with more sketches displayed than photo- 
graphs. A number of splendid renderings, particularly 
of the tall office structures of which we have four under 
way in Dallas now, made the gallery a rendezvous for 
studious young draughtsmen. There should have been 
a few more plans, particularly of certain of the residential 
work and there was one group of progress studies show- 
ing the layman what the architect does between the ini- 
tial thumbnail sketch and a photograph of the finished 
structure. There should have been a few more of such 
groups, as they may help to explain our fees to our 
Scotch clients. 

The single exhibit which probably caused the most 
comment was a collection of photographs of colonial 
Texas work, taken and assembled by David R. Wil- 
liams. It is Mr. Williams’ philosophy in the design of 
his houses that we can well go to the examples of early 
Texas architecture for guidance in our present-day prob- 
lems of detail, material, texture, color and even plan; 
that we have such a wealth of indigenous architecture, 
suitable to us climatically and historically, as to make 
the employment of foreign styles not only unnecessary 
but entirely out of place. The practical application of 
his argument was seen in the picture of his recent resi- 
dences in Dallas and Corsicana, shown side by side with 
the photographs of early structures. The success with 
simplicity and frankness of his work is sometimes shock- 
ing to the layman used to detail and plenty of it. It will 
be interesting to see whether or not Mr. Williams’ work 
will be influential in the development of a Southwestern 
Architecture. 

The following offices were represented in the Dallas 
exhibit: A. C. Becker, Bryan and Sharp, Dewitt and 
Washburn, Flint and Broad, Herbert M. Greene, La- 
Roche and Dahl, Henry C. Knight, Anton F. Korn, 
Kramer and Kerr, Lang and Witchell, Mark Lemmon, 
Arthur E. Thomas, H. B. Thomson, and David R. Wil- 
liams. Photographs of murals by Buck Winn, of Dal- 
las, were also shown, while water-color sketches of old 
New Orleans by Forrest Kirkland, another Dallas artist, 
were shown in an adjoining room. 


HE development that is taking place in the integral 

garage, or garage built as an integral part of an office, 
hotel, or other structure in a central district is referred 
to in a bulletin of the Planning Foundation of America, 
by Miller McClintock, Director of the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

Mr. McClintock states, “The final trend in this de- 
velopment is clearly forecast. It may be called the self- 
contained block, that is, a block or city square which 
contains within it all of the facilities necessary so far 
as it is related to automotive traffic. In the central area 
of the block there will be a structure capable of accom- 
modating all of the commodity and commercial move- 
ments, and in addition provision on the upper floors 
for the parking requirements of all the tenants and 
patrons of tenants who have business within the block. 
This self-contained block has just been proposed by the 
National Capitol Park and Plan Commission as part of 
the program for the development of government build- 
ings in the so-called Triangle Area. Another interest- 
ing example of the fulfillment of this tendency is shown 
in the Pickwick Hotels Building in Kansas City and in 
the Carew Towers now being constructed in Cincinnati.’ 
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INDIVIDUAL WARMTH 





First ‘‘too hot’’ and then ‘‘too cold!’’ 
That is the daily temperature record 
of rooms and offices in many build- 
ings where hand control valves are 
employed on steam radiators. Syl- 
phon Automatic Radiator Valves 
assure temperatures automatically 
kept just as desired by the room 
occupants. Their use makes for 
steady, even heat—personal com- 
fort, health and more efficiency. 
Once set at the desired marking, 
they turn the steam ‘‘on”’ or ‘‘off”’ 
and hold the room temperature 
exactly at the predetermined 
point. Actuated by the depend- 
; able Sylphon Thermostat, Sylphon 
. Automatic Radiator Valves re- 


HAND CONTROL 
MEANS 


WUMPY HEA 


spond to the slightest air temperature 
changes, but are not affected by heat 
from the radiator or pipes. 


INSTALLATION 
EASY and INEXPENSIVE 


The Sylphon Radiator Valve is a combination 
packless valve and thermostatic control unit 
without electrical or mechanical accessories. 
Know all about this controlling device of last- 


) WW AUTOMATIC 
yo! RADIATOR 
| VALVE 


i 











FULTON SY 


KNOXVILLE, 


LPHON (0. 


TENN.,U.S.A. 


European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. Co., Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W. I., Eng. 


% Canadian Representatives, Darling Brothers, Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


4 REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL U.S.A. CITIES 
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TO SUIT EACH ROOM 








And WUMPY neat Means Fuel Waste 


ing efficiency. Our printed matter fully describ- 
ing both the angle and globe types will be 
gladly sent. Write today for Bulletin, CJ250 


30 Day Free Trial 


In order that you may be convinced of its 
positive action, we will gladly send one or 
more of these Sylphon Automatic Radiator 
Valves on a 30 day free trial, and you incur no 
obligation. Try them while the heating season 
is on. 
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J/ Products 
For a quarter of a century Sylphon 
Instruments for the accurate control 
of temperatures and pressures of Air, 
Liquids and Gases have attained wide 
and diversified employment. 
SYLPHON REGULATORS for 
many industrial processes, refrigerat- 
ing machines, and building tempera- 
ture regulation. 
SYLPHON DAMPER 
REGULATORS. 
PACKLESS EXPANSION 
JOINTS for Steam Risers and many 
other thermostatic instruments have 
long been favorably known. 
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TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


é 


RAMSEY HIGH SCHOOL ca 


Mount Pleasant, Penna. 


ARCHITECT RUSSELL G. HOWARD, A.I. A. 


Dubois, Penna. 


In the Ramsey High School at 
Mount Pleasant, Penna., co-oper- 
ation of the local electric service 
company with the architect re- 
sulted in an electrical installation 
that assures the school against 
electrical obsolescence. 





For information about trends in lighting standards and 
about adequate wiring call on the wiring bureau of 
your local electric service company or write direct. 





NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE....NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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For Proper Light Control 
tent Draftless Ventilation 


IN ANY COLOR 
or STAIN 


e 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1882 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
402 Pine Street Burlington, Vt. 
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Typical installa- 
tion of SupeR- 
Way doors and 
hardware,I.C.R.R, 
freight house, 
Indianapolis. 


R-W SupeR-Way Doors: 


Your most exacting requirements are 
met by R-W SupeR-Way mill type 
doors and hardware. Consult an R-W 
engineer; write today for catalog. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. C. 


“A WANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans 
Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle Detroit Atlanta 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
Montreal Winnipeg 





























“RED METAL”’ (Solid Bronze) 
“GIANT METAL”’ (Phosphor Bronze) 
AND STEEL (Cold Rolled) 


SASH CHAINS 








For Economy 
and 
Satisfaction Use 


SASH CHAINS 


Manufactured by 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAIN 





See page C-2928 Sweet’s Catalog and Page No. 147 
American Architect Specification Manual 
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TEMPERED, 
THOROLY DIFFUSED 
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BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 
BUCKEYE THERMOVENT 


UNIT SYSTEM OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


fer 


SCHOOLROOMS, AUDITORIUMS, GYMNASIUMS, 
HOSPITALS, ARMORIES, LODGE ROOMS, 
RECREATION HALLS, ETC. 
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THE BU Beige BLOW COMPANY 


> fa 
Main Office eo TRE Gir, sain ® Columbus, 
& Factory “ sy Ohio 


Branch Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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REFER TO 
SWEET°S 


For your conveni- 
ence, complete speci- 
fications of RU-BER-OID 
Built-up Roofs— ASBESTOS 
—COAL TAR PITCH and 
FELT — ASPHALT — will be 


found in Sweet's. 


In addition, our Engineering 
Department is always at the 
architects’ service to help 
solve problems raised by 
unusual conditions. 


Write or ’phone any office 
listed below. 





The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS—CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS 
SAFEPACK MILLS—H. F. WATSON MILLS—ETERNIT 





Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y.— Chicago, Il.— 
Millis, Mass. — Erie, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.— Mobile, Ala. 




















INTER-COMM-PHONE SYSTEM 


The Stromberg-Carlson Inter-Comm-Phone System is satisfying 
the service demands of offices, factories, and large residences 
where simultaneous conversations are necesary, but where the 
volume of traffic is not large enough for a switchboard system 
and a paid operator. 
Easy to operate, cuts down useless running around, speeds 
production and increases efficiency. Made by a firm with more 
than thirty-five years’ experience. 
Write for literature describing Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone and Radio apparatus and trade discounts. 
Suemtene-Guae we (pastactaring Co., 


Stromberg-Carlson 
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DIRECTORY 


Universal 
Preference 
There must be good reasons why 


80% of America’s most important 
buildings demand T & T Directory 
Tablets and Service. 


We render a complete service not 
obtainable elsewhere -- Equipment- 
Strip - Maintenance. 


A specially prepared detail file 
folder for Architects awaits your request. 


the TABLET & TICKET CO 


SINCE 1870 


15 E. 23rd St. 1021 W. Adams St. 407 Sansome St- 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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J HOME & FIELD CREATES INTEREST 
IN HOME BUILDING............ 


ARCHITECTS AND EXECUTIVES OF BUILDING SUPPLY 
COMPANIES .. . LET US SEND YOU A COMPLIMENTARY 
COPY OF HOME & FIELD. YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 
WITH THE DISTINCTIVE WAY IN WHICH IT IS STIM- 
ULATING A DESIRE FOR FINE HOMES AMONG MANY 
OF YOUR PROSPECTIVE PATRONS.............. 
a er ADDRESS— BUSINESS MANAGER 


HOME & FIELD, 572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 8 years experience in 
all departments of architectural work. Can estimate 
costs. Free to travel. Salary secondary considera- 
tion. References. American Architect IVant No. 82. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN with executive experi- 
ence wants position, American Architect Want 
No. 83. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, graduate of Architec- 
aural College of Cornell University, seeks a position 
with Architect or Contractor. Experiences in resi- 
dential construction, perspectives, general drafting 
and specifications. Prefer New York or vicinity. 
American Architect Want No. 84. 


PosITION WANTED by first-class senior architec- 
tural draftsman. Experienced on schools, com- 
mercial buildings and fine residences. Specially tal- 
ented on presentation sketches, details and general 
drawings. American Architect Want No. 85. 


ARCHITECT, residential, desires association with es- 
tablished architect in western state. Twelve years 
experience and school; can furnish references. 
Give all details. American Architect Want No. 86. 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERINGS in color or black and 
white. Work done by job or time. Samples. Local 
and out of town work solicited. Reasonable. Amer- 
ican Architect Want No. 87. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN, with long 
experience in leading Eastern architectural offices. 
Graduate engineer and extensive design and detail 
experience. Age 37. Will consider any location. 
American Architect Want No. 88. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 35 years practical ex- 
perience, on all kinds of buildings and alterations, 
working drawings, scale details, full size, check- 
ing. Construction, superintendence, heating engi- 
neer, desires position. Junior high school work. 
Write specification for General Construction. Draw 
plans and write specifications and superintend for 
heating, lighting and plumbing work. Can handle 
job from sketches to completion. American Archi- 
tect Want No. 89. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER, long and varied experi- 
ence on first-class work. Quick sketches, perspec- 
tives, details, etc. Wishes position outside of New 
York. American Architect Want No. 90. 


“| want. 


A department conducted without charge as a 
service for readers of The American Architect 





The American Architect receives many 
// requests for information, covering every- 
thing from men who seek positions and 
architects who require men or want back 
copies of a magazine. To make this 


«+ service as useful as possible, such re- 


quests will be published without charge. 
Address your reply to The American 
Architect Want No.... (  ) and en- 
close in a separate envelope. It will be 
readdressed and forwarded. 
Types of subjects eligible for listing are: 
Architects seeking designers, draftsmen, 
engineers, specification writers, or other 
assistants—men seeking positions—part- 
ner wanted—practice for sale—architects 
* draftsmen and students who have books 
for sale or exchange, or who want back 
issues of a magasine—firms seeking aman 
with architectural training—architects 
who wish commercial connections, etc. 


GERMAN ARCHITECT, with the best reference and 
connections undertakes business of all kinds, con- 
tracts, agencies, etc., in Germany and the adjoining 
countries for American architects and students. 
American Architect Want No. 91. 


University GRADUATE in architecture, member of 
A. I. A. and registered in New York and New 
Jersey, leaving organization where for twelve years 
he has been employed as designer, executive, and 
contact man, desires a position with a reputable 
architectural office. American Architect Want 
No. 92. 


ARCHITECT, specializing in Ecclesiastical work with 
special reference to Tudor, Gothic and Colonial. 
Can take job from sketches to completion, includ- 
ing furnishings. Foreign and American training, 
American Architect Want No. 93. 


ARCHITECT, New York City, will do drafting and 
detailing in own office for other architects or will 
accept position with another architect. American 
Architect Want No. 94. 


Cast STONE DRAFTSMAN desires position, prefer- 
ably as chief draftsman. Seven years experience 
in all phases. Can also estimate. Will situate any- 
where. American Architect Want No. 95. 


PLANT DESIGNER, educated, traveled, wishes posi- 
tion with architectural office specializing in coun- 
try houses. Able to design draught plans and 
sketch perspectives; estimate, supervise, planting, 
interview clients. Any city. American Architect 
Want No. 96. 


PosITION WANTED, nine years experience in archi- 
tectural drafting and estimating. Want detailing 
or estimating for manufacturer. Age 31, college 
education, married. American Architect Want 
No. 97. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN all around experience 
on building and miscellaneous lines open for posi- 
tion, Great Lake States. Low Salary. Samples. 
American Architect Want No. 98. 
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Greater Rigidity / 


A small mesh ribbed lath, more rigid than any 
other of equal weight. Definite assurance of per- 
fect key without waste of plaster. Hleat-treated 
and reannealed after forming . . . then covered with 
special Milcor paint. Send for a sample section. 


MILCOR STEEL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1401 Burnham St. CANTON, OHIO 
Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. LaCrosse, Wis. 
Seles Offices: New York, 418 Pershing Square Building; Boston, Mass., 726 
Little Building; Atlanta, Ga., 207 Bona Allen Building; Minneapolis, Minn., 
642 Builders Exchange Building; Little Rock, Ark., 104 W. Markham Street 


MILCOR PRODUCTS 





Color 


vitality 
strength 
character 
dignity 
distinction 
beauty 


All synonymous with 


ORIGINAL MINNESOTA PINK 


"The Constructive Granite" 


North Star Granite Corporation 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


Is backed by — 


An experience of forty-eight 
years. 


A factory equipped and oper- 
ated for our own work exclusively. 


A force of experienced erectors 


in the field. 


A determination to keep our 
product and service up to the 
highest possible standard. 


Correspondence invited. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Private Dining Room, Saltzman’s Restaurant, Lincoln Building, New York City 


The decoration of the Saltzman's Restau- 
rant, Lincoln Building, New York City, is a 
typical example of painted decoration as 


executed by the Rambusch organization. 
BANKS 


CHURCHES RAMBUSCH 


CLUBS “Painting, “Decorating & Murals 


SYNAGOGUES 2 West 45th St., New York City PUBLIC BUILDINGS 




















HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
THEATRES 





Established Forty Years 
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Trade Mark 





OZONE AND ELECTROLYTIC WATER STERILIZERS 
OZONE AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL OZONIZERS 





We shall be glad to send 
you Complete Information 


and Engineering 


Data. 






SCOTTDALE, PA. 


(Business Established 1910) 


UNITED STATES OZONE COMPANY of AMERICA 


This Company Controls 
“U. S. Ozone Company 


Pennsylvania Charter 1920” 
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DURABILITY 


D E xX y O N E customers know that 


beauty and durability are inherent qualities of 
Dextone and that these qualities are fortified 
with a background of long experience. 


Technicians associated with the Dextone Com- 
pany are continually searching for and embody- 


ing additional qualities in Dextone. 


\ 
: 
{ 
¢ 
' 
\ 
{ 


In Dextone the user is secure against question- 
able practice. It is manufacured by a progressive 
organization with long experience and is favored 


wherever a true quality is required. 


The illustration at the left shows the main en- 


trance feature of the Peabody Museum of Natural 





History at Yale University, Day & Klauder, 
Architects. The Dextone on this building was 


furnished in a brown sandstone color with 





hand crandalled surface. 


DEX TONE 


| | The DEXTONE COMPANY, New Haven, Connecticut | 


A combination of The Economy Concrete Co. and The Decorative Stone Co. 
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New York Office: 101 PARK AVENUE 
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Modern Types 
Projected Steel Windows 


Truscon has carried the develop- 
ment of Projected Steel Windows 
far in advance of the original com- 
mercial type. In Donovan Awning 
Type, Monumental Projected and 
Architectural Projected Steel Win- 
dows Truscon offers ideal solutions 
for the window problems in many 
diversified types of buildings. 


Truscon manufactures all types of 
Steel Windows and welcomes the 
opportunity of cooperating with 
architects in selecting the window 
which will give the most satisfac- 
tory results. Your inquiry will have 
thorough attention. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 





Donovan AwninG Type STEEL WIN- 
pows. Movement of lower sash op- 
erates upper sash. All windows may 
be left open, or upper or lower sas 
closed.. Shades on sash act as awn- 
ings. Draughtless ventilation and 
diffused daylight. 





MONUMENTAL Projyectep STEEL WIN- 
pows. <A quality steel window for 
office and monumental buildings. Su- 
perior in design, materials, construc- 
tion and workmanship. Furnished ia 
numerous standard units with or 
without hopper vents. 





Truscon Door FRAME AND TRIM. A 
complete unit built inte the wall 
during its construction. Used in 
interiors of all buildings. 





ARCHITECTURAL Proyectep STEEL 
Winvows. Furnished in numerous 
types and sizes to meet individual 





requirements. 
STEEL WINDOWS - STEEL DOORS - STEEL JOISTS - METAL LATHS - STEELDECK ROOFS - REINFORCING STEEL 
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